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| (F recital of me can no longer be taught casually, or by a mere 























recital of memorized facts. It has taken on a new breadth and 
meaning; it demands more efficiency on the part of the teacher. 


Teachers, therefore, look to a Manual which will better equip them 
for this task. Such a Manual has just been issued for Brigham and 
McFarlane’s Essentials of Geography. Not only does it deal in detail 
with the teaching of this series, but it also provides much illuminating 
discussion of the pedagogy of geography. Its enthusiasm is contagious; 
its instruction is timely and enriching. 


ESSENTIALS OF GEOGRAPHY | 


cA MANUAL FOR TEACHERS 


(By ALBERT PERRY BRIGHAM, A.M., Sc.D., Professor of Geology, Colgate 
University, N. Y., and CHARLES T. McFARLANE, Ph.D., Professor of 
Geography, Teachers College, Columbia University, New York, N. Y.) 
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Texts for Evening Schools 


O'Brien's English for Foreigners Mahoney and Herlihy’s First Steps in Americanization 





Book One is written with the specific purpose of A handbook of practical helps for the teacher. 

giving in as short a time as possible a practical work- 

ing knowledge of the English language. ‘The Wehbster’s Americanization and wpesied | 

subject-matter is drawn from the experiences of 

mature foreigners actively working in the daily life For foreigners who have acquired a fair command of 
of an American city. the English language. ‘‘V ery ; ieeneds and interest- 





ing material for use with classes of immigrants who 


Book Two is prepared for students who have already are preparing for American citizenship.’"" Charles F, 


acquired some knowledge of oral and written English. Towne, in charge of Immigrant Education, State 
The subject matter broadens out from the more House, Boston. 


| simple or immediate needs, into the discussion of 

geography, the choice of a vocation, and the apprecia- B ’ | . 

‘ y , cia Am Am an 

tion of ethical standards. ryant S an eric 

The chapters on the government, the builders of the 

° Nation, and the Nation’s ideals, admirably fit the 
i a oe ° 

af] Hill and Davis S Civics for New Americans text for elementary reading in civics. 
| gives just the information the immigrant needs to fit ’ itt! 

him to succeed in this country. The text is simple, Tappan S The Li € Book of Our Country 


so that it can be used by those who read easy A brief account of the history of our country which 
English. 








every one preparing,for citizenship should read. i 
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INTELLIGENCE QUOTIENT 


TEACHERS — | | STHUGERCE 
REGISTER NOW Tables Derived and Arranged 


By ALEXANDER INGLIS 


Professor of Education, Graduate of School of Education 


Harvard University 


Numerous calls are now coming in 


for regular positions. : 
These tables are designed to reduce to a minimum 
the time, labor, and inaccuracy involved in the cal- 


Co ' culation of intelligence quotients. With their use it 
4 end for Blank and Manual is unnecessary to reduce mental and chronological 
at Once ages to months, and to perform the mathematical 


calculations usually required in figuring intelligence 
quotients. From the tables, intelligence quotients 
may be read directly from age in years and months. 





The ranges of the tables are sufficient for all ord- 
T 9 ’ inary uses. Intelligence quotients from .30 to 1.70 
INSHIP EACHERS GENCY are given for mental ages 3 to 16 years, and for 


chronological ages 5 to 17 years. 





Special care has been taken in the calculation, each 
PROMPT! COURTEOUS! FAIRI figure having been checked four times. The typo- 
graphical arrangement facilitates the use of the | 
tables and permits the very rapid determination of | 
values, 

Price $1.25 | 





ALVIN F. PEASE, Manager rity | 


6 Beacon Street, Boston ' 


WORLD BOOK COMPANY | 


Yonkers-on-Hudson, New York 2126 Prairie Avenue, Chicago 
Also Dallas, Atlanta, and Manila 


Special Telephone Wire, Office and Residence 
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SCHOOL HISTORY OF THE UNITED STATES 


By Nathaniel Wright Stephenson and Martha Tucker Stephenson 


A new history for the junior high school and upper grammar grades which 
presents in interesting narrative the development of American history. Its scope 
is national ; all sections of the country are treated with equal attention and sympathy. 
Moreover, throughout the text, wherever the European background is important to 
an understanding of American events, the authors make this background very clear 
for the young pupil. 


The book deals with history from the viewpoint of 1921. It not only gives the 
pupil a knowledge of how to serve the state, but creates in him a desire to discharge 
| that service. 


Problems and Review Questions at the end of each chapter provide for easy 
investigations. Pupils will like the Stephenson history because it gives them some- 
thing to do. 


GINN AND COMPANY | 
15 Ashburton Place, Boston 2 
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THE HUMAN SCHOOL — 


BY BR. P. 


CRAWFORD 


[In the Dearborn Independent.] 


ut in Denver it is known by the dignified 
name of Opportunity School, but I prefer to call 
it the “Study-What-You-Want” school. For, 
unlike school in the world, young 
people and old people, and those in 
come and go from eight in the morning to nine- 


any other 


between, 
thirty at night, studying whatever they want to 
know. Men who long ago thought the doors of 
(pportunity closed to them have 
lease on life. Boys and ¢:rls who had been forced 
to become tender 
schooling which other city schools had 
forgotten to give. Last year, almost in a cease- 
less stream, more than 7,000 persons from four- 
teen to seventy years of age, and from all sta- 
tions in life, passed through this remarkable in- 
stitution, receiving that learning which Fate ap- 
parently had decreed they should not have. 

Upon entering this school almost the very 
first person that one meets is Miss Emily Griffith, 
the principal. Miss Griffith is just as different 
irom most principals of schools as this school is 
different from other schools. She has her office 
right out in the open on the first floor. It is no 
fiort to see “princpul.” It is the pride of 
this school that there is probably hardly a single 

who does not feel that he knows Miss 
Griffith personally. 


taken a new 


breadwinners at years re- 
ceive the 


Cc the 


student 


It was Miss Griffith who originated the unique 
plan of this school. saw that there 
thousands of boys and girls, men and women, 
the city over that needed some one line of prac- 
tical instruction, either to help them in 
daily 


=e 
she were 


their 
more attractive in a 
way. Miss Griffith had been principal of 
a night school and so she went to 


] ° } 1 ‘ 
Cole, then superintendent ot schoo's, 


work or to make life 


social 


Carlos M. 
with the 

proposition that the nizht school be kept open in 

the davtime as well, 

TT School is a school that runs 
There is no compul- 

thousands who take 

They study because they see 


strictly on its own merits. 
sory attendance for the 
work 


every vear. 


the advantage in doing so. The employment 
department of the school placed 1,000 persons 
IN positions in three months. 

There is almost every kind of course in this 
school, and if the has the kind of 
course that the pupil wants, one is manufactured 
ior him. For instance, more than 
a come to the school for the specific purpose 
ol learning how to behave in society. One man 
came to the school with the announcement that 


_ 
school not 


one person 


he was being considered for a promotion in his 


company where he would have to entertain 
guests at a big hotel. That night he was to be 
tried out. Miss Griffith promptly arranged a 
model banquet in the basement of the school, 
where he learned all the niceties of banqueting 
from the right forks and spo t smail 
talk, And what is more, h: such a good 
impression at the Brown I’a‘ace hotel that even- 
ing that he landed the new job. 
Another man had just arrived in 
a small town. 


ms toa line ot 
made 


Denver from 
Having some acquaintance of so- 
cial pretentions, he desired to call on them. But 
he was completely mystified by the system of 
telephones and speaking tubes in the apartment 

Miss Griffith arranged a_ practical 
demonstration at the home of one of her friends. 
The man was completely straightened out and 
went on his way rejoicing. 


houses. 


woman who had 
The never 
they asked— 
but she wanted 4 course in social etiquette. It 
the 


\ similar case was that of a 
just broken into society. school 


learned her name—in fact, never 


was only necessary to tell her in 
things that wanted to 

In your own home town, just what would you 
do if you wanted to know such things? Most 
likely, you would pick information as 
best you could, and perhaps be mortified several 
times in the attempt. but isolated cases 
just show the length to which this human school 
goes in its efforts to satisfy the demand for prac- 


private 


she know, 


up the 


these 


tical knowledge on the part of the common peo- 
ple—to which class nine-tenths of us belong. 
The school has instituted courses of the most 
practical nature. They include such subjects as 
machine shop work, drafting, all of the commer- 
i millinery, 
cdemestic science, telegraphy, show card printing, 


cial courses, oxy-acetylene welding, 


applied electricity, sheet metal automobile 
and what not. One can even study to 
be a beauty parlor expert—and don’t laugh at 
this, either, for some of those taking work in 
this department hold exceedingly fine positions. 
The millinery course is not just a few hints on’ 
hat-trimming, but it enables those who finish it 
to run shops of their own. 


. 
WOTK, 


repairing 


More than one stu- 
thing, and on such oc- 
the school 

oks after all the details of stocking up the shop 
to furnishing the student with 


the opening day. 


dent has done this very 


casions the millinery expert from 


a big exhibit for - 


The great majority of the students are those 
who contemplate a change in occupation. Ordi- 


narily changing occupations, whete one has no 








FEO gato Cpe 


~ 





special training and no money saved up, is al- 
most impossible, but the Opportunity School 
through its study-what-you-want courses takes 
care of the student. Many business houses will 
permit an employe to have a few hours off dur- 
ing the daytime to study ‘at the Opportunity 
School, or he can study evenings. There is al- 
ways a way found to help people. 

This city school does not aim to turn out 
world celebrities, but it does aim to help thou- 
sands of common ordinary people to make their 
lives more successful. One day a girl, penniless 
and with practically no education, knocked at 
the doors of Opportunity. For twenty-two years 
she had lived in the mountains. Before night a 
position had been secured for her in one of Den- 
ver’s best families. She also went to school. 
After three years she is a bookkeeper in a large 
business house and jis putting a sister through 
school. 

A man of forty who had been an elevator pilot 
became a bookkeeper for a machinery company. 
A Swedish girl who was unable to speak a word 
of English came to the school, completed the 
English course, and was employed by an irriga- 
tion company at $150 a month. One boy out of 
the school wrote: “I was an elevator boy earning 
$40 a month. I now make $125 a month and 
have a stenographer of my own.” One day Miss 
Griffith saw a little stock girl called down for 
trying to show goods. She was invited to the 
Opportunity School. Three years later, she 
proudly showed a check for $150, her monthly 
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salary with’ one of the big railroad com- 
panies. 

An unskilled laborer reported to the school 
that his girl would not marry him because he had 
a defect in his speech. A year and a half has 
passed; through the efforts of the school he has 
become a skilled laborer and the girl has mar- 
ried him. One man brought his wife to the 
school. She was a beautiful little woman but 
she had worked in the cotton mills of the South 
and had never learned to read. “I recalh 
nothing more interesting than the sight of that 
man and his wife walking down the street of an 
evening, spelling out the words on the electric 
signs,” said Miss Griffith. 

ne day a man came to the school with the 
explanation that he had been promoted to a posi- 
tion which necessitated the use of fractions, but 
that he did not know how to use them. The 
school immediately made arrangements with the 
firm for which the man worked to hold the posi- 
tion over until he could master fractions. 

Shortly after the school opened. it was found 
that many of the young people were coming to 
school direct from work without any supper. So 
free soup was served every evening through the 
generosity of Denver people. 

When the employment department secures a 
position for a young stenographer or book- 
keeper, an expert is usually sent with her from 
the school. This expert helps the voung person 
to get on to the work and if she becomes tangled 
up, straightens things out. 





AN OPPORTUNITY SCHOOL 


[The Vocational Summary.| 


It is becoming evident that universal education 
must be an ultimate goal of democracy, and if 
equality of opportunity is to be attained in edu- 
cation all types of education must be provided 
to meet the needs of all kinds of people. 

Our high schools can not hope to lay claim to 
public support on the pretext that they are peo- 
ple’s schools unless they cease to be primarily 
feeders for colleges. They must so arrange and 
broaden their curricula as to include instruction 
for those who will enter directly into industrial 
life. It would seem that a new type of school 
must arise unless more adequate provisions can 
be made in the high schools of today to extend 
equal opportunities to all. The Opportunity 
School of Denver is perhaps typical of a new 
order in secondary education. 

To this school comes the boy who would learn 
the machinist’s trade. He is not asked why he 
is not aspiring to college. On the contrary, his 
program is at once arranged for him, so that he 
will get not only the special trade training he re- 
quires but also some instruction in allied sub- 
jects as well. When he has completed his course 
he will be far better trained for his work than his 
fellow who has been trained under the old ap- 


prenticeship system. ‘The girl who wishes to be- 
come a dressmaker comes to Opportunity 
School, and she is taught something more than 
the art of dressmaking—she learns something of 
the methods of weaving cloth, something of the 
qualities of materials, of the “geography’’of the 
products entering into the trade, of its historical 
development and economic aspects. Provisions 
of a similar nature are made for practically every 
boy or girl who comes to the Opportunity 
School. What the worker needs for his chosen 
work is provided and as much allied or supple- 
mental instruction is given as time permits. 

As this school aims to train in the most direct 


way possible, it has allied itself closely with the - 


business and industrial interests of the com- 
munity. By the boy studying to be an automo- 
bile mechanic little time is spent on the theory of 
the automobile. He is at once set to work as 
sembling and disassembling automobile _ parts 
and making repairs. Thus his theory actually 
correlates his practice as he pursues his course 
The boy who takes up tire repairing. performs 
the actual operation as in a commercial shop, 
The bookkeeper learns his theory as _ in other 
schools, but is given actual sets of books of local 
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“opened” or “closed” or corrected as 
These are but 


firms to be 
regards stubborn trial balances. 
a few examples of the direct means employed to 
train for specific lines of work. cae 

Eyerv vear large numbers of boys and girls 
drop out of the regular high school and dnit 
into empleyment Many of these 
drifters are practically lost to society so lar 
future tried 
to justify this condition on the ground that many 
must of “economic necessity, 
but we have been rudely awakened to find that 
possibly only thirty per cent., and in many cases 


“somewhere.” 
as 
(Once we 


usefu'ness is concerned. 


leave on account 


even a smaller percentage, are leaving for that 
reason. This has made it very that 
some other reason or reasons must be assigned. 


obvious 


It has been discovered that in many cases what 
we so often term failure is only inability of ad- 
justment to the requirements of instruction 
along some lines which do not function in the 
lives of these boys and girls after they leave high 
school. 

One of the very strong features of the Op- 
portunity School lies in the fact that the courses 
are so broad and flexible that not only a ma- 
jority of these so-called failures but all who have 
applied have been properly placed 
programs arranged. 


and ther 
With a sympathetic faculty 
they are finding themselves. Those who entered 
soon after the school was organized have com- 
pleted their courses, and some have entered col- 
lege. This seems one of the greatest justifica- 
tions for such a school. A school that takes the 
so-called failure and puts new life and ambition 
into their discouraged hearts to the extent that 
many enter college to prepare for useful service, 
while others are prepared to perform some 
specific work in either the industrial or the com- 
mercial field, has surely achieved much in the 
way of providing equal educational 
ities for the largest number possible. 

The ungraded department provides equally ef- 
ficient service for all those of the 
grades over fourteen vears of age. 


opportun- 


elementary 
Not only 
are those who fail to keep up with their grades 
taken care of, but the boy or girl who has some 
difficulty with a subject often comes in after 
school in the afternoon to receive assistance. 
Frequently the criticism 


is heard that. the 
American youth shuns work in the industries 
and seeks employment in offices or stores as 


more refined even though less remunerative. 
The chief reason for this may lie close to our 
educational doors. Our school system has min- 
istered to the needs of the few who have entered 
law, medicine, theology, teaching, and some few 
lines of business, but only inadequately to the 
needs of the great majority who have entered 
into the productive activities of the community. 

Our ideal must be to make universal education 
a reality on the fair theory that the man in the 
shop has an inherent right to training because 
he, too, is a part of the State, and has a part to 
p'ay in the world’s affairs. This will be brought 


does the boy of fourteen come, but as well 


place in this school. 
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the 
no 


about when our citizenship has » developed 
sane attitude that honest labor is dignified 
matter in what line it is performed. 
It is of interest to note how far 
School goes along in these lines. 
school in itself is a real democracy. 


Opportunity 
First, the 
Here each 

student is made to feel his responsibility regard- 

less of the kind of work he is doing. He goes 
about his work feeling that his is an important 
part of the whole and that the whole will suffer* 
in proportion as he fails. Second, he is taught 
by precept and example the spirit of co-opera- 
tion. He is impressed with the idea that while 
no one can do well in all lines of work, all work 
well done is worth doing. His efforts in the 
right line are commended and his faults and er- 
rors are forgotten. Throughout the work of 
this school the spirit of a better and a saner citi- 


zenship is growing, primarily due to the fact 


that the school has given a dignity to all lines of * 


endeavor. 

The practical side of education can not safely 
be deferred to be gained entirely by experience, 
and the school system that would meet modern 
conditions must accept this fact and prepare to 
serve the whole people. 

Moreover, the hard and fast requirements and 


standards of days gone by, which demanded 
rigid compliance regardle-:s of their value to 


yractical life, are undergoing a change, though 
ban) Ss S 


somewhat slowly. 


The school sets up no entrance requirements, ¢ 


except that the student shall be fourteen years of 
age or over and shall show that he is able to do 


the kind of work which he elects. Not only 


the 

man of sixty, who for some reason or other de- ’ 
sires to make a new choice of vocation or learn 

more of the one in which he is engaged. 

The old lock step of promotion knows no 
from one subject to another as soon as he shows 
that he is able to do the work. One may con- 
clude that this must disarrange organization; it 
may do so, but the advantage to the student is 
immense, and after all the school was establishe1 
for the student and not for the organization. 

Upon enrollment in the school the student 
selects the course which interests 


him most, 
and for which he has some 


natural ability, as 
determined by the expert in vocational guidance. 
His course is carefully watched and he is given 
as much individual instruction as possible. Both * 
teachers and students measure his work in rela- 
tion to the practical requirements of the em- 
ployment for which he is training. 

The school is open day and evening—from 
7.30 a. m, until 9.15 p. m.—about 
Students are coming and going at every hour of 
the day. The school building and equipment 
are thus continuously in use. To avoid over- 


working, two shifts of teachers are provided, and * 


a high standard of 


maintained 
through the entire day. 


is 


teaching 


Every student is promoted °* 


13 hours. + 


’ 
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HIGH SCHOOL HIGH SPOTS FROM JOURNAL READERS 


jEdited by William H. Allen, Institute for Public 


156. High school recruiting with a follow- 
up has been inaugurated by Superintendent J. 


(;. Farmer, of Lonesteel, South Dakota. A 
Booklet Gescribing the advantages and oppor- 


] 


tinities of high school 
t routed 
followed 
iets Go to VPonestcel High School,” which ex- 
planed the particvlar high spots of the local 


generally was first dis- 
students. This 
folder, “Come 


was 
()n, 


among pros] ective 
attractive 


by an 


igh school in covr:e: offered, athletics, etc. In 
the meantime, the local paper kept busy with 
write-ups on the subject, so that each student 


was continually reminded of the importance of 
betore him.” 

157. Project methods, Americanization, voca- 
tional guidance ihe junior high school—practi- 
cally aspect of modern 
ondary education was discussed at the ninth an- 
nual meeting of the High School 
Association. To make their findings 
contagious, the August number of the Sierra 
[Educational News is given over to reports of the 
meetings and talks. Making the Public School 
Preduct Marketable, How to Secure an Active 
Ccmmunity Interest in Schools, The Overhead 
Program in Building for Citizenship, are a few 
«f the outstanding topics featured at the meet- 
mgs. 

158. That unit in Mathematics required for 
graduation which has wrecked many a high 


the decision 


every | rogressive sec- 
California 
Teachers’ 


school career has been dropped by the Ohio 
State Department of Public Instruction. Ohio 
ligh schools may continue to offer as much 


mathematics as at present, but the study will be 
limited to those who need it, or who have a 
particular taste for it. “It is not the depart- 
ment’s purpose,” Superintendent Riegel points 
out, “to let down the bars on a_ formerly re- 
quired subject simply because it is difficult. Our 
aim is not painless pedagogy nor sugar-coated 
curriculums, but we are sure it is wrong to re- 
tain a subject merely because it will provide for 
mental gymnastics.” 

459. A manual for headmasters of New 
Hampshire Secondary Schools has recently been 
prepared by the State Board of Education. 
Pedagogical terms in frequent use are defined, 
suggestions made for headmasters as adminis- 
trators and organizers, the relation of secondary 
schools to the state board set forth, a _ digest 
made of school laws with which the headmaster 
should be familiar, and the booklet closes 
the State Teachers’ Association’s 
fessional ethics. 

160. A_ self-governing organization that 
really self governs is reported by Principal C. R. 
Foster, of the Latimer Junior High School, of 


with 


code of pro- 


Service, 


1125 Amsterdam Avenue, New York City.] 


Pittsburgh, Pa. “This organization is just en- 
tering its second year,” he states, “and has done 
wonders for our school.” Article Ten of the 
constitution gutlines the duties of students, who 
are expected “to conduct themselves so that but 
a minimum control from outside is neces- 
sary.” Other attractive in this work- 
able constitution include the conducting of as- 


of 


features 


semblies by the president, the appointment of an 
usher squad which must be familiar with the de- 
partments and aims of the junior high school in 
order that they may act as hosts to all visitors 
who come to see the building, and the appoint- 
ment of 


takes charge of the class 


for each class who 
of 


all 


a representative 
in the absence 
teachers, and acts as chief booster’ in 
drives. 

161. “All boys 
the books,” is the 
of Newark, New 
prepared a list of 
ot to 


like books if they can choose 
opinion of the Public Library 
Jersey, which has _ recently 
books for boys from the ages * 
eleven seventeen. “Grown-up boys sav 
these are the kinds of books they wanted when 
they were boys,” the and the 
list is divided into such attractive divisions as 
“Highways and their Yarns,” “Stories of Our 
Brothers Overseas,” “Heroes of Yesterday, To- 
Day and To-morrow,” “Great Old Stories.” 

162. A flower show in which nearly all of the 
high schools of Greater New York City will 
participate has been planned by the Association 
of Biology Teachers. ffered for 
the best each 
and for the school contributing the best collec- 
tion. 

163. What were your reasons for leaving 
high school? and What courses might have kept 
you there? are the two main divisions into which 
the questionnaire might fall which was recently 
sent out by Superintendent H. Claude Hardy, of 
Fairport, New York, to one hundred students 
who had attended the high school during the 
past year but had not graduated. Of fourteen 
replying, seven left for financial reasons, three 
because of trouble two because of 


title page runs, 


Prizes will be 


individual collection in school, 


with teachers, 
ill health, two because they did not consider the 
worth our said that a commer- 
cial course would have kept them in school, two 
would have stayed for domestic science or man- 
ual ()ne that ‘athletics 
will do more towards creating a desire to remain 
in school and take interest in matters 
than any other thing.” 


course while. 


training work. states 


school 


Won’t you send us descriptions of the most 
recent high spots in vour high school and com- 


munity? 


of 


Help us to carry out our 
“making the best 


slogan 


‘n education contagious.” 
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NOTHING BUT A SCHOOL TEACHER 


BY HAROLD BARNES 


Girard College, 
He passed away the other day—this man who 
was “nothing but a school teacher”—and there 
was scarcely a ripple in the social current to 
evidence his passing. The stock market was un- 
affected by the incident and there were no 
glaring headlines in the metropolitan dailies to 
tell the world of his demise. He belonged to 
that so-called impractical class of human aspir- 
ants whose members are supposed to know little 
about the intricacies of business and finance and 
who seemingly possess but slight ability to drive 
a sharp bargain or to accumulate a comfortable 
bank account. 
He had spent many vyears—practically his 
whole work'ng hfe—either in teaching or in prep- 
aration for educational work. Through high 
school and college he had forged his way, de- 
pending principally upon his own efforts to put 
himself through. His vacation periods were 
usually spent either in attending summer schools 
for the purpose of 





keeping in the van of his 
profession or as an instructor in teachers’ insti- 
tutes, normal! had 
taught in rural schools, elementary schools and 
high schools. He had been a supervising prin- 
cipal, a high school 
tendent. 


schools or colleges. He 


principal and a city superin- 


tie possessed tact, this man who was “nothing 
but a school teacher,” and l'kewise patience and 
forbearance, sincerity and courage, good judg- 
ment and vision; and withal a love for children. 
As principal and superintendent he was a source 
of inspiration to his teachers, guiding here, direct- 
ing there, where commendation 
was due, vet frankly pointing out errors 
necessity demanded. When schoolboard 
bers attempted to appoint incompetent 
teachers through personal favor or to put 
through schemes of false economy for selfish or 


commending 
when 
meim- 


partisan reasons, but which were detrimental to 
the best interests of the children, he fought out 
the issue with them and in one or more instances 
he resigned his position rather than 
such sinister dictation. 


submit to 
great idea 
that the schools were made for the children 
not for 


His one was 
and 
the benefit of the teachers nor for the 


exploitatic m of schoolboard 


members’ or their 


friends. When irate parents insisted upon 
special privileges for their precious offspring, 


he met the issue tactfully yet squarely, pacifying 


~ 


] — ‘ ; ee ~ . ° 
the parents wher possible but fighting alwavs for 


Philadelphia, Pa. 


the best interests of all the children. Thus he 
gradually accumulated enemies of those se'fish 
and small-souled individuals who failed to com- 


pel him to do their bidding. 

He was a positive force in the community in 
which he livel, taking a leading part in many of 
its activities, His idea of citizenship was ser- 
vice, and he had but little sympathy for those 
useless members of the community who re- 
mained persistently inactive vet who criticised, 
sneeringly, the activities of those who tried to 
do their daty. 
have looked 
upon his meagre salary as a mere pittance, yet 
he managed to raise four children and helped to 
send them all through college. 

This man who was “nothing but a 
teacher” had no just to make 
—he was too busy making men. He 
ideals—not 


The captains of industry would 


school- 


time money 


dealt im 
was to teach 
and guard and guide; and he helped to mould 
and fashion the souls of boys and girls whose 
education and culture and reining influence will 
be felt in all the home and social and business 
circles wherever they may be in the future. Many 
a teacher owe her success to his timely assist- 


collars. His mission 


ance and his words of inspiration. Many a boy 
and girl, grown older, will look back to the past 
and will remember the kindly spoken word, the 
inspirational suggestion that made them take 
heart and believe in themselves and that spurred 
them on when failure loomed before them: and 
they wil unconsc'ously respond to the silent, 
guiding fo:ce of that vanished personality who-e 
high ideals and whose right habits and life ac 
tivities have left their- indelible 
each receptive soul, 


impress upon 


And so he passed away, this man 
“nothing kut a school teacher.” 


who was 
He left neither 
will and testament 
bequeathed no stately benefaction to perpetuate 
his memory. 


houses nor lands and his last 


He had builded his monument in 
the hearts of grateful youth were 
destined to be richer, better, broader and nrore 
dynamic because of his having lived. 
in dollars and 


whose lives 


Measured 


money securities his life was a 


miserable failure, but measured in terms of 
human worth and of love for childhood and 
vouth; in inspirational guidance and character 
building and influence for good, he ded a 


prince. 
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Progress 


A far, 


As tiny 


from swaying stage, I see 

boat on heaving sea, 

4 shelter, sun-bleached, dust-drenched, bleak, 
Beside the bleaker school stand meek; 
Dull 
Like plain, shy maid with eyes cast down; 
3ut this for splendid work’s the tool 


grey with close drawn shades of brown, 


For better learning and a wiser rulk 
Within the 


schoo!! 


blessed public 
Hold! rushing, lurching auto-stage, 
This is the District Teach rage! 

4 sorely needed innovation 

That merits close investigation. 
Harriet Hickox 


Heller 


(Mrs.) 
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REQUIRED COURSE IN CITIZENSHIP FOR 
COLLEGE STUDENTS 


BY ISIDOR LOEB 


University of Missouri, Columbia 


The study of the social sciences in the Unt- 
versity of Missouri has passed through much of 
the same general course of development as in 
other institutions. The’ original curriculum 
leading to the degree of Bachelor of Arts did 
not make adéquate provision for the study of 
any subjects except the classics and mathema- 
tics. In order to meet the demand of the na- 
tural sciences, a second curriculum with the de- 
gree of Bachelor of Science was established and 
this was followed later by other curricula lead- 
ing to the degrees of Bachelor of Philosophy and 
Jachelor of Letters, respectively. In all of 
these curricula, the subjects were prescribed, 
though a tendency appeared in later years to 
introduce elective subjects for upper classmen. 

The social studies were late in the field, and 
little or no provision was made for them in the 
prescribed subjects in any curriculum. As _ the 
electives were concentrated in the upper vears, 
it was impossible for the student to pursue so- 
cial studies in any regular sequence. ‘These, 
and other conditions, led to the introduction in 
1900 of the elective system, under which the 
student was unrestricted in the choice of nearly 
one-half of his work, and given great latitude in 
the selection of a major and minors for the re- 
mainder. Moreover, while the courses open to 
a freshman were natura!ly limited in number, he 
was entirely free in exercising his 
among these. 


election 
This extreme situation brought 
about a natural reaction in a few years when, 
without abandoning the elective principle, it was 
required that the student, during his first two 
years, should complete a fundamental course in 
English, in history, and in each of five other 
groups of subjects. While these requirements 
were correlated with the student’s work in the 
secondary school so that one or more might be 
waived in case the student offered a_ certain 
number of entrance units in such subjects, no 
exception was permitted from the requirement 
in freshman English. 

This was the situation when in 1918 the 
course in War Issues was introduced with 


the 
Student Army Training Corps. 


The committee 
of the War Department, on education and spec- 
ial training, impressed with the evidence of lack 
of knowledge on the part of college students of 
the fundamental social, economic and __ political 
issues involved in the war, strongly urged col- 
leges and universities to make permanent pro- 
vision for the course in war issues, or for some 
similar course. 

Accordingly, shortly after the armistice, a 
conference of Missouri college teachers of his- 
tory and the social sciences was held at the Uni- 
versity of Missouri. This conference decided 
to recommend that all Missouri colleges estab- 
lish a course in problems of citizenship of from 


six to twelve semester hours’ credit, to be re- 
quired of all underclassmen, with the  under- 
standing that students who take one or more of 
fundamental courses in any of the social sciences 
will be exempt from the corresponding portions 
of the required course. It was also recom- 
mended that where possible, the written work in 
this course should be correlated with the re- 
quired work in English, 

During the early months of 1919, the recom- 
mendation of the conference was considered by 
the departments of history, economics, political 
science and sociology, and by the committee on 
educational policy of the College of Arts and 
Science of the University of Missouri. Accord- 
ing to the plan which was worked out, the first 
term's work would be- devoted to a discussion 
of historical backgtound, and the development 
of political institutions; and the second term’s 
work would include social and economic prob- 
lems. It was proposed that the teaching staff 
of the four departments co-operate in giving 
the course, but it was understood that a section 
would be under the control of only one teacher 
during a term. The new course was to take the 
place of the history requirement for underclass- 
men which was to be abolished. The funda- 
mental courses in the social sciences were to be 
modified so as to prevent duplication of work, 
and there were to be no exemptions from the re- 
quirement, which was to be a prerequisite for 
all courses in the social sciences. 

While the matter was still under discussion in 
committee, and before it had been formally pre- 
sented to the faculty of arts and science, it was 
brought to the attention of the deans of the col- 
lege of agriculture and the school of engineer- 
ing, the only divisions of the university besides 
the college of arts and science which do not re- 
quire at least two vears of college work for ad- 
mission. Each of these divisions had large num- 
bers of freshmen and sophomores, for whom 
there existed a requirement in English, but no 
requirement and but slight opportunity for elec- 
tion in history and the social sciences. On ac- 
count of the interest of the deans of these di- 
Visions in the proposed course in citizenship, the 
president of the University submitted the ques- 
tion to the University faculty, which hes jurts- 
diction over matters affecting more than one 
division. 

The university faculty decided to establish a 
course in citizenship for five hours a term for 
two terms, and to require it for all freshmen im 
all divisons of the university. It was provided 
that the work in English composition and 
rhetoric should be combined: with the course in 
citizenship, and the existing freshman require- 
ment in English was abolished, as was the un- 
derclassman requirement in European history im 
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the college of arts and science. ,The details in 
the administration of the new course were left to 
the determination of the president of the uni- 
versity. 

The first matter which required determina- 
tion was the question whether the course: should 
be treated as a unit and given by one person or 
department, or divided among related depart- 
ments. One of the chief objections urged 
against the original plan by the committee on 
educational policy of the college of arts and 
science, was the lack of unity which would re- 
sult from the division of the work among differ- 
ent departments. It was accordingly decided 
that the determination of the content of — the 
course, the preparation of a syllabus andthe 
lectures to be given in the course, should be 
placed in,charge of one man. 

The most important problem was that of the 
proper content of the course. Fortunately, 
there was ample time for its consideration. » As 
the faculty action regarding the giving of the 
course came late in the © session of 1918-19, it 
was decided to postpone its introduction — until 
the fall of 1920. As finally announced, the 
course opens with a brief discussion of the phy- 
sical basis of society, including population with 
its problems of race, migration, growth, ete., as 
well as land and its resources. The historical 
background is then presented in about twenty 
lectures with chief emphasis upon modern and 
recent developments. ‘This furnishes an intro- 
diction to the consideration of American politi- 
cal institutions. After a discussion of funda- 
mental considerations, applicable to all divisions 
of American government, the organization and 
functions of the national government are studied 
more in detail. The final division of the sub- 
ject deals with economic organization and prob- 
lems. 

It was anticipated that the outline prepared 
would be only tentative in character. As a re- 
sult of one vear’s experience, it is probable that 
some changes will be introduced. One of the 
most important is a shift of the economic sec- 
tion to the earlier part of the course, as it is be- 
lieved that the subject matter can be utilized 
with more advantage among freshmen than 
some of the political material. 

There are three lecture and three quiz periods 
weekly in the course. The character of the 
quiz work, and the arrangements made for it, 
constitute one of the unique features of the 
course. It was indicated above that the confer- 
ence of Missouri teachers held at the university 
in the winter of 1918 recommended that where 
possible the written work in the proposed 
course in citizenship should be correlated with 
the required work in English. This problem 
had been under consideration for many years. 
The written work of students in history, the 
social sciences, and other departments was fre- 
quently quite unsatisfactory. The teachers in 
these subjects felt, as a rule, that their responsi- 
bility was limited to the subject matter of the 
paper, and the student was thus tacitly en- 
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couraged in his slipshud method. On the other 
hand, many members of the faculty were not 
satisfied with the results of the instruction in 
freshman English, and maintained that this was 
due in part to the topics assigned for themes, 
which in many cases had no relation to the in- 
terests or activities of the students. 

The university faculty in establishing .the 
course in citizenship, went farther than recom- 
mended by the conference. It provided that 
freshman work in English composition should 
be combined with the new course, and abolished 
the separate requirement in that subject. In 
planning for the course in citizenship, it was 
agreed from the outset that the quiz work 
should be based upon the content of the lectures 
and required reading. At the same time, it was 
emphasized that the instructor in both oral and 
written quizzes should criticize, and hold the 
student responsible for the form of his expres- 
sion as well as for the subject matter. This 
decision necessarily involved the selection of in- 
structors who had been trained in the — social 
sciences, as well as in English. The selection of 
these instructors, and the general supervision of 
their work, was left to the department of Eng- 
lish. It was understood, however, that appoint- 
ments should not necessarily be restricted to 
specialists in English, and as a matter of facet, 
some of the instructors were primarily interested 
in the social sciences. 

The introduction of the new course was not 
received without misgivings on the part of some 
members of the faculty. Particularly in the de- 
partment of English it was felt that the student 
would not receive an adequate substitute for 
the required course in English composition. As 
originally planned, there were only two quiz 
periods each week. As a result of the attitude 
of the department of English, a third period was 
added, in which instruction in formal English 
could be given. 

The course in citizenship has made it possible 
to recast the fundamental course in European 
history, and to reduce the work in American 
government from five to three hours. It is 
probable that the course in general economics 
will also be modified by the elimination of mat- 
ters which are dealt with in the new course. 

The first year’s experience with the course in 
citizenship has been satisfactory. The student’s 
interest has been stimulated and this has had a 
favorable reaction upon the form of his expres- 
sion, On account of certain difficulties, ab- 
sences from the lectures were not recorded, but 
this did not result m any serious decrease in 
attendance. A great part of the success of the 
course was due to the instructors in charge of 
the quiz sections. A special effort was made to 
secure persons who were not only well qualified 
by training, but who were good teachers with 
real interest in students and their problems. The 
course will continue to be modified from time 
to time, and it is anticipated that much benefit 
can be derived from the experience of other in- 
stitutions with similar courses. 
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FOREIGN RELATIONS 


BY A. 0. THOMAS 
Augusta, Maine 
|Report of Committee at Des Moines.] 


The era of world-fellowhip into which the as- 
sociation of nations is to lead us, demands a 
new kind of education. If we are to work to- 
gether we must understand each other, not 
merely in language but in institutions and na- 
tional traits of character. Human understand- 
ing has not been able to master and to explain 
the difference of races. those traits which 
grouped together constitute national character. 
What we should know is that there is a piace in 
the world for many races and many nationalities 
and that we should teach them to respect each 
other. In developing an international mind we 
should not forget that it is our duty even yet to 
be nationally minded. The fact that we teach 
the broader sympathy and universal good will 
does not mean that we are to throw down the 
boundaries and unities of national life. | With 
ali the teaching calculated to produce a better 
understanding among the nations of the world, 
Americans must be American-minded still, and 
while we are teaching the spiritual values in 
world-terms, national patriotism must be more 
strongly urged. The tendency of the day to 
promulgate various brotherhoods based upon 
occupation as in the Soviet is destructive of na- 
tional lines and should not be tolerated by the 
moulders of national thought. The flag must 
ever be supreme and the one great flag. 


There is a general feeling of satisfaction 
among the nations that the National Educa- 


tion Association is interesting itself in behalf 
of an international program. It is entirely fit- 
ting that America should accept the leadership in 
such a_movement. Circumstances have forced 
her into the forefront among nations. She 
stands today, not the experiment among nations 
as a democracy, but the exemplar of government 
of the people, for the people, and by the 
people. 

We are the richest nation on the globe and 
have every reason to hope for the future in a 
material sense. 
the world’s 


We have only 6 per cent. of 
population; 7 per cent. of the 
land; vet we produce 20 per cent. of the 
world’s gold, 20 per -cent. of the world’s 
wheat, 40 per cent. of the world’s silver, steel 
and iron, 50 percent. of the zinc, 52. per 
cent. of the coal, 60 per cent. of the aluminum, 
copper, oil and 
the corn, 82. per 
biles. We refine 80 per cent. of 
and operate 40 per cent. of the 
road lines; but wealth is only an incident in 
American life. We are a liberal people and the 
first to turn in charity and kindness to the un- 
fortunate of the whole world. America thought 
‘more of humanity than wealth when Congress 
voted $100,000,000 to the suffering people in 
other lands. Today America is on the horizoa 
of every hope that Europe has. The Great War 
was sufficient to demonstrate our altruism, that 


cotton, %45 per cent. ol 


cent. of the  automo- 
the copper 
world’s rail- 


we fought not for dominion, nor _ increased 
power, but for justice and for humanity and in 
the words of our war president, “To make the 
world safe for democracy.” The rise and fall of 
diplomats will not change the truth of 
statements and the American people will not 
submit to have it said of them that they went to 
war for any selfish purpose. 

Even yet the world is in 
from which it will require years fully to 1ecover. 
Our material structure is unable to stand alone. 
The nations are sorely afflicted and realize that 
materialistic standards are inadequate. The 
hope of the world today lies in the inculcation of 
spiritual values. The nations of the earth are 
struggling under a great load of debt. Capital 
and credit have lost their former power. The 
great question of wniversal import today is how 
the burden can be borne. We have no interna- 
tional system which begets efficiency. The doc- 
trine of reciprocity must prevail. 

In this advanced age it would seem elemental 
to go on with backs bent without a determined 
effort for relief. Let us begin now to teach the 
children these great virtues which are as potent 
in national life as they are to individual life. Let 
us teach in our schools the world over that the 
material things of life cannot stand alone, but 
spiritual values are the world’s reliance. 

There ought to be in the world today sufficient 
spiritual force to bring together our leading 
powers and most enlightened peoples in an ef- 
fective agreement to disarm, that the militaristic 
age May pass away. 


these 


nervous collapse 


The old civilization taught 
the individual to protect his own rights; the new 
civilization will teach him to respect the rights 
of others. The old civilization taught the indi- 
vidual to take care of himself: the new civiliza- 
tion will proclaim the equality of all before the 
law. The old civilization has by force of arms 
governed other peoples; the new civilization 
will by influence and example incite all other 
races to a desire for self-government. The old 
civilization carried its flag into other lands and 
defended it with forts and garrisons: the new 
civilization will implant its flag within the hearts 
of those who love freedom. 

On the wall of the Tower of 
strange figure. It is made of 


London is a 
swords and 
bayonets and is fashioned into the form of a 


Hower, Someone has called it the passion 
Hower. Too long it has been the international 
flower. 


Books and the schoolmaster will shape the 
destiny of tomorrow. As our schools so shall 
the world be and destiny is controlled by the 
teacher. Let the nations unite in their efforts 
to find the “new soul” in education, the 
brotherly love and the universal peace, and the 
rivalry of nations will be to see which can hold 
highest the torch that guides the pathway of the 
human race, . 
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EDUCATIONAL AND VOCATIONAL GUIDANCE 


BY OLIVE NOLAN 


347 


Edward Everett School, Boston, Mass. 


Educational and vocational guidance is fast 
becoming a vital part of our every day work in 
public schools, and, surely, nothing can be more 
important than opening the eyes of our boys and 
girls to their responsibilities and opportunities, 
so that they may fit themselves for both. 

The leaders in this movement are urging us 
to teach our hygiene so as to show the health 
requirements of the various occupations and the 
effect of various kinds of work on the health of 
the workers; our history by the history of in- 
ventions and occupations, our geography in 
terms of the workers of each country, and our 
literature with reference to the necessity, the 
dignity and the beauty of labor. 

Our curriculum offers almost limitless .oppor- 
tunities for occupational and vocational develop- 
ment and in this way can we connect Our work 
with that of the world into which our pupils 
plunge in so short a time. 

A HYGIENE LESSON. 

Our hygiene lesson last week was on the ne- 
cessity of a pure water supply in order to avoid 
typhoid and other diseases. 

The class had little interest in this vital sub- 
ject and less knowledge of the source of the 
water supply beyond the faucets in their homes. 
We talked of wells, pumps, ponds and rivers as 
sources of water supplies, and of the reason why 
the former are little used now. 

The idea of bringing it in pipes from clear 
mountain streams was brought out and a little 
interest awakened; then still more, when some 
one referred to the Roman aqueducts. 

I then suggested that, at the next lesson, three 


days later, they should bring in a history of 
water supplies; and suggested some references. 

The pupils were fairly bursting with enthu- 
siasm at the next lesson. 

Some had gone back to wells of Bible times, 
some to Roman aqueducts and some to the run- 
ning water near which the early American 
colonists always founded their towns. Some, 
aided by civil engineer relatives, made sketches 
and explained the Panama conditions and how 
the government met them. 

One, whose father had been a water commis- 
sioner, gave some very interesting information 
on costs, meters, filtration, etc. 

Nearly all were impressed by the importance 
of its water supply to an army. 

To be sure, we had science, history, geography 
and civics allied in our problem, but after all, 
should they not be? 

Not for an instant do I think that my experi- 
ment will make surveyors, doctors or sanitary 
engineers of the members of my class; but I 
know that it proved to them the dependence of 
each on the other and opened their eyes to the 
place of each in the scheme of life. 

They all realized that since so much _ time, 
money and brain power were expended on the 
project of water supplies it must be an impor- 
tant one. They also saw that they could not 
escape their share in it, as they must use the 
water and must pay a water tax directly or in- 
directly. 

Incidentally, our course of study was not out- 
raged, merely broadened, and the ciass_ under- 
stood and enjoyed their. work. 
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Peace Hymn of the Nations 








Mine eyes have seen the rising of the rosy dawn of peace: 
God has thundered from His heaven that the shame of 
war must cease: 
He has bidden all the nations sign their armed hosts’ 
release: 
Love’s day is marching on. 


To the glorious fulfillment of His word my spirit looks, 
To the promise that is blazoned in His precious Book of 
books, 
“You shall beat your swords to plowshares and your 
spears to pruning hooks.” 
Love’s day is marching on. 


With its besom of destruction War shall no more waste 
the world; 
From their eminence the problems of destruction shall 
be hurled; 
Men shall march to heaven as brothers underneath one 
flag unfurled ; 
Love’s day is marching on, 


Our fieids shali not be given to the brier and the thorn; 
There, instead, shall be the fir-tree; there shall wave the 
tasseled corn; 


We shall share the spoils of harvests; we shall feed from 
Plenty’s horn; 
Love’s day is marching on. 


3attle hymns no more shall stir us to a lust for brother’s 
blood ; 

His law shall be established by the bond of brotherhood; 

In the heart, unhurt by rancor, joy shall blossom and shall 
bud; 


Love’s day is marching on. 


God shall be the only rampart we shall need to shield sur 
ways; 
Our walls shall be Salvation and our parapets be praise; 
And His seraphim our sentries, and His cherubim our 
stays; 
Love’s day is marclhting on. 


Land of mine, be the evangel to proclaim the cause 
abroad 
That shall marshal us as children of one Father and one 
God. 
Hallelujah! Hallejujah! Now the front of feud is awe; 
Love's day is marching on, 
—Luey M, Best in September Nautilus, 
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REPORTS FROM THE EDUCATIONAL FIELD 


{We shall appreciate it if those who send in Reports and Documents will check notably important 


and progressive movements.] 


A SCHOOL OF EDUCATION AT THE UNIVER- 
SITY OF MICHIGAN 

The Detroit Educational Bulletin for Septem- 
ber is largely devoted to the announcement of 
the new School of Education at the University of 
Michigan. 

Education, says Superintendent Frank Cody 
of Detroit, is eminently worthy of the same rec- 
ognition that is given to law, medicine and en- 
gineering and it is distinctly ready to take its 
place among these other professions. President 
M. L. Burton is deserving of praise for his timely 
recognition of its value and his recommendation 
of this policy to the Board of Regents for ap- 
proval. The motivating force behind this ex- 
pression of policy has been Acting Dean Allen 
S. Whitney, who has struggled for nearly fifteen 
years to secure this recognition. |The schools 
of Michigan are deeply indebted to him. 

The obligations that come with this recogni- 
tion are the three objectives of educational 
policy. These are, first, the scientific training of 
teachers for intermedéate and secondary educa- 
tion in both theory and practice based upon the 
best results of educational research and experi- 
mentation as worked out in conjunction with a 
practice schuol. Second, the furnishing of ex- 
pert administrative service to school systems in 
this state. Third, the constant carrying on of 
research and experimentation in all fields from 
the results of which all educational 
must ultimately come. 

The development of this three-fold service is 


progress 


what thé schools of Michigan expect of their 
School of Education. 
——— 
STANDARDS OF GROWTH IN DETROIT 
SCHOOLS 


The purpose underlying this study was the se- 
curing of comprehensive data from which to de- 
velop standards of nutrition and growth for the 
children in the Detroit Public Schools. At the 
beginning of January, 1921, the height, weight, 
age, grade and nationality were secured for every 
child in the elementary These data, 
together with the relation of weight to height, 
were tabulated and analyzed by the teachers. The 
results are given in the Detroit Educational Bul- 
letin for June, 1921, and certain’ very definite 
deductions are made from the statistics. 

It was found that weight and height bear a 
very defini‘e relationship to 
that nationality is an 


schools. 


school progress; 
important factor in any 
final growth table; that boys grow faster than 
girls up to ten and one-half years, while girls 
grow more rapidly from that age up to fifteen 
years. The history of the child regarding illness 
and physical defects must be given careful con- 
sideration in relation to his height and weight. 
A careful study of the height and weight of the 
parents might throw light upon the reasons for 


the variations of the children. Lastly, a careful 
study of the physical defects of a large group of 
children should be made to determine the rela- 
tionship each of these defects bears to the gen- 
eral health and progress of the children in the 
public schools. 
— 
A UNIQUE TOWN REPORT (Alton, IIL.) 

The annual report for this city for 1919-20 
was not printed but was prepared in graphic 
form on sixty-five lantern slides. These slides 
were used for an illustrated address by Superin- 
tendent W. C. 
tions, churches, and civic organizations desiring 
first hand information regarding the city’s 
schools. By this plan it was hoped to develop 
a greater interest in education and to arouse the 
community to a fuller realization of the needs of 
the schoo's. As a result it is estimated that the 
yearly report was brought to the careful atten- 
tion of twelve of fifteen hundred citizens, who in 
turn discussed it with very many more. 

In addition to this numerous newspaper arti- 
cles were prepared covering the different sec- 
tions of the report and a brief summary was 
mimeographed which was distributed to those 
connected with the schools who desired objec- 
tive data. 

The slides included “Our School Plants,” 
“Growth of Our Schools,’ “Our School Popu- 
lation,” “School Attendance,” “Health of School 
Children,” ete. 

This year the report has been given in the 
form of tables showing registration, ages, birth- 
place, grade distribution and attendance. 


Reavis before patrons’ assoctia- 


eee: 
THE USE OF INTELLIGENCE TESTS. 

This is the subject of an article in the Septem- 
ber Educational Review by Professor Stephen 
S. Colvin, of Brown University. This is the re- 
port of a recent testing of the students of the 
college and the comparison of these tests with 
the ones given in a previous year. There is a 
distinct falling off in correlation due in part to the 
fact that the poorer men are 
eliminated and hence the group remaining is 
composed of students with a smaller degree of 
variability. 


progressively 


The data so far secured from the. Thorndike 
and the Brown University tests indicate that out 
of a hundred men receiving a high psychological 
score about seventy-five will do satisfactory col- 
lege work, while out of a hundied men receiving 
low psychological scores less than thirty men will 
cdo good college work. 

Professor Colvin goes on to analyze the 
failure of students having good or high intel- 
ligence ratings to real‘ze their potentialities, and 
gives some of the most important reasons why a 
man svcceeds or fails in college. If innate in- 
telligence, good character, a stable tempera- 
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ment, high ideals, adequate previous training and 
outside interests were present in their proper 
proportion and relationship, no student would 
experience serious difficulty in securing a college 
degree in any institution of higher learning in 
America. 

nies 
SCHOOLS IN 

MASS. 

The remarkable success of the continuation 
schools in Pittsfield, one of the first cities in the 
western part of Massachusetts to develop these 
a high degree of efficiency, has 
created a wide-spread interest in their working. 

Searing in mind the fact that at least one-half 
of the pupils in the new school had made their 
way into industry at so early an age as the re- 


CONTINUATION PITTSFIELD, 


schools to 


sult of their dislike of school and all things per- 
taining to it, every effort was made to get as 
far as possible from the customary school at- 
mosphere. Accordingly, the formal seats and 
desks were removed and square tables and mov- 
able chairs substituted. 

Classes in printing, woodworking, cooking, 
sewing and home nursing were established and 
the usual follow-up work begun. 

The aim is to salvage as many as possible of 
those who are headed toward the shoals of edu- 
cational and economic shipwreck. Many pupils 
have been persuaded to return to the _ public 
schools and others have been induced to enter 
the evening schools. 

snctanetieniane 


A PRACTICAL SCHOOL SURVEY (Arlington, Minn.) 

The study of education has now ceased to be 
the mere examination of educational philosophy. 
In numerous ways students have attempted to 
apply the scientific methods of observation, ex- 
perimentation, and co-operative treatment to the 
concrete problems of teaching and school ad- 
ministration. In the latter’ field it has become 
necessary to go beyond the limits of the college 
classroom and secure first hand data upon the 
processes of education as these occur in practi- 
cal endeavors. 

The College of Education of the University of 
Minnesota was fortunate in being able to sup- 
plement its course in School Surveys with prac- 
tical work in the schools of Arlington and ad- 
jacent rural districts. The report was used not 
only for the benefit of the students in the class 
but for the betterment of the schools. which 
should be the aim of all experimental work in 
education. 

The first part of the survey defines the needs 
of the Arlington schools; the second part ques- 
tions the present plan of education as it affects 
the studies offered, school attendance, pupil ad- 
vancement; the quality of the teaching force; 
the school housing conditions; the standards of 
achievement in the various studies: and the fin- 
ancing of the schools. 

The greatest need of these schools is found to 
be a larger plan of organization and the survey 
works out a plan by which these needs may be 


successfully met. _ The survey was carried on 


849 
under the direction of Professor J. B. Sears of 
the College of Education of the University. 

aug 

EDUCATIONAL REVIEW 1921.) 

The current number of this well-known edu- 
cational magazine contains several articles of 
more than passing educational interest. The 
leading article is on “The Ranking of Montana’s 
Educational System,” by Chancellor Edward C. 
Elliott. While modestly proud of the rank ac- 
corded Montana by the recent tests, Dr. Elhott 
declares that the state is 
this index number decoration. 
many persons who think that “Montana may 
have copper but not culture,” and the fact that 
she is still thirty-third in number of school days 
per annum, fortieth in ratio of boys in the high 
school and fifteenth in teachers’ salaries can not 
but moderate her satisfaction. 

The rank accorded the state is but stimulating 
the leadership of the schools to a maximum ef- 
fort to retain the front position among the 
states; and the legislature has granted the neces- 
sary fund to do it. “I have reached the firm 
conviction,” Chancellor Elliott, “that Dr. 
Ayres has interpreted our old theory of educa- 
tional opportunity into the language of educa- 
tional obligation.” 
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A COURSE OF STUDY IN READING (Superior, 
Wis.) 


During the ygar just past the teachers of 
Superior, Wis., under the leadership of Superin- 
tendent J. G. Moore, have made several valuable 
contributions to the curriculum literature of the 
profession. The Course of Study in Reading 
has been worked out by Miss Lura Runkel with 
the suggestion and classroom experimentation 
of many of the teachers. It is a wonderfully 
clear and logical analysis of the general aims of 
teaching reading, the sources and treatment of 
reading material, the various types of reading, 
project work and library co-operation. 

The work is analyzed by grades so that it can 
easily be followed by teachers who wish to try 
out a definite up-to-date method of teaching 
reading during the coming year. 


— -o 


PRIMARY LANGUAGE TEACHING (Superior, Wis.) 

This is one of the splendid programs arranged 
for the schools of Superior by Superintendent 
J. G. Moore. While he gives the credit for the 
working out of the course to his Primary Su- 
pervisor, Miss Enid Dolan and her corps of 
teachérs, we who know school systems are sure 
that much of the success of the work is due to 
the sympathetic understanding of 
tendent. 

It suggests rather than dictates and asks for 


the superin- 


further cmticism. It lays special stress «apon 
Story Telling, Dramatization, Picture Study, 
Correct Usage and Memory Work. Written 


Work is made secondary 
although definite standards 
given for each grade. 


to oral composition, 
of attainment are 
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CREATION OF OPPORTUNITY. 


The three great words in characterizing edu- 
cational innovations are experiment, demonstra- 
tion and creation. There are a hundred experi- 
ments to one demonstration and a thousand 
demonstrations to a creation. 

There have been experiments in opportunities 
for years and demonstrations in opportunities 
are not infrequent, but there has been but one 
creation in educational opportunity. 

An experiment gives an opportunity for an 
individual who is out of luck. I have known in- 
numerable teachers who will have stars in their 
crowns because they have lifted a boy out of the 
slough of despond. I could fill a big volume 
with the cases of which I have personally known, 
but each case was individual. Many teachers re- 
jOice in such opportunities and have rare tact in 
meeting emergencies. 

A demonstration takes the teacher who has 
rare skill in dealing with her own pupils and 
establishes a central class or school to which 
children who are seriously out of step are sent 
for rehabilitation and go back to their grade 
when they are able to keep step with their mates. 

A creation, and we know but one, takes boys 
and girls, young men and women, older men and 
women above compulsory school age, for whom 
there has never been any place for any one of 
their age, attainments and needs, and adapts the 
opportunity to their age, attainments and needs. 

If there is a public school of any variety that 
will provide an opportunity they will go there 
automatically. They need no_ special oppor- 
tunity, for they can fit into something regular, 
something that requires nothing new or unusual. 

In a city of more than a quarter of a million 
people, a city with the best of schools, with many 
courses adapted to varied mental attainments 
and industrial and social needs, there are about 
5,000 persons each year needing and desiring op- 
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portunities nowhere to be found in any school 
system. 

Some want to come for an hour and some for 
several hours each, day; some can come in the 
forenoon one day, in the afternoon the next day 
and in evenings the rest of the week. 

Of that 5,000 ‘students scarcely any two want 
the same thing, at the same time, in the same 
way. 

Emily Griffith of Denver has created an Op- 
portunity School that has never found a need 80 
complicated that it could not be met. 

Many schools are called “opportunity” which 
are merely “experiménts” or “demonstrations,” 
but no school is an Opportunity School unless 
it meets every conceivable need without break- 
ing down under the test. 

Miss Griffith’s school remirids me of the solar 
system in which a hundred thousand worlds, 
probably, are swinging through space, each in 
an orbit that is made for it, in time and speed, by 
the immeasurable influence of the other 99,999 
worlds. 

There is practically no hour of the day or even- 
ing in which there are the same number of stu- 
dents doing the same thing they were doing at 
that hour in that way in any other day, and yet 
the system is as perfect and runs as frictionless, 
more frictionless, than in the most mechanical 
school I have ever seen. 

An Opportunity School has nothing uniform. 
No two students are learning anything in the 
same way at the same time all the week. Of 
course there are classes working together in- 
cidentally, but it is only incidentally, just as there 
are conjunctions of planets. 

In a regulation school the terms begin and end 
the same day, each day begins and ends at the 
same hour, yesterday, today, and forever; all use 
the same textbooks; all study the same lesson; 
all teachers have had practically the same prep- 
aration for their work. This works well where 
it works. 

But in an Opportunity School there is nothing 
of this and yet the systemless system is as per- 
fect and functions as serenely as in most ideal 
program and course of study schools in the 
world. If this is not a creation what is it? 

R. P. Crawford, in The Dearborn Independent 
of Detroit, characterizes it as the “Study-What- 
You-Want” school. That is only a part of the 
story. He should have said that it is a “Study- 
What - You - Want - When - You - Want - It - 
as - You - Want - It.” 
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DISARM 
The only thing to aim at is disarmament. The 
only ideal is disarmament. Aim at disarmament, 
there is a possibility of getting it, and there is no 
such possibility unless we do aim at it. There is 
no other equally important aim for this nation, 
or for the World. 
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In Rhode Island a high school education is re- 


quired for admittance into forty of its best paying 
vocations. 
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CONNECTICUT LEGISLATION 

State Superintendent A. B. Meredith with the 
hearty codperation of the school people of the 
state planned remarkable things in legislation 
some of which were passed. 

A good kindergarten law was secured. A 
good child labor law was passed limiting the 
employment of children under sixteen. Much 
more stringent laws were passed regarding chil- 
dren under fourteen. The state is to pay one- 
half of the cost of transportation of high school 
pupils. There is generous provision for summer 
sessions of normal schools. The state will pay 
two-thirds of the tuition of students in out-of- 
town high schools. Towns with fewer than 
twenty-five teachers may have expert supervi- 
sion paid for by the state. Such supervisor may 
be assigned to two or more communities. There 
is provision for special schools for non-English- 
speaking adults. There is provision for expert 
teaching of children below normal physically or 
mentally, There are to be agents for enforcing 
school attendance laws. There is to be better 
provision for school libraries and apparatus, The 
school year will be thirty-eight weeks with strict 
enforcement. Evening schools are to be main- 
tained more generously. There is to be good 
instruction in health and physical education. 
There is a new law for teacher retirement. The 
new law for attendance upon the continuation 
schools is a great advance over the previous law. 
There is a new and greatly improved law regard- 
ing supervision in towns having from thirty to 
seventy-five teachers. 

A. B. Meredith has demonstrated skilful lead: 
ership in securing legislation. It was an epoch- 
making session of the Legislature under his 


leadership. 
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THE ILLINOIS RURAL SCHOOL COMMIS- 
SION 


Governor Small of Illinois has selected a com- 
mission of five admirably prepared persons to 
study the country school problems of his state. 
The members are :— 

A. M. Shelton, Crystal Lake, chairman. 

State Senator William S. Gray, Coatsburg. 

Representative Harry Wilson, Pinckneyville. 

Dean C. M. Thompson, University of Illinois. 

Mrs. M. H. Leiber, Winnetka, chairman of the 
department of applied education, Illinois Feder- 
ation of Women’s Clubs. 

Governor Small said, in connection with the 
appointments: “The greatest school problem lies 
with schools in the open country. The commission 
will give special attention to the perplexing rural 
school problems that school expenditures and 
efforts and results may be commensurate with 
each other. I have every reason to believe that 
this commission will offer to the next general as- 
sembly a plan that will eliminate possible efuca- 
tional and financial waste, as well as_ gross in- 
equalities, so that every boy and girl in Illinois 
May s€cure on equal terms and conditions a 
liberal education.” 


361 
IMPORTANCE OF N. E. A. 


Nothing is so important to all teachers as the 
maintenance at high pressure of the National 
Education Association. 

This has never been aS important as it is at 
the present time. It mow has headquarters in 
Washington every way worthy of the respect of 
the President of the United States, of the presi- 
dent of every university in the land, and yet not 
even President Harding, John D. Rockefeller, 
or the United States Commissione: of Education 
can say “This is my building,” but the humblest 
teacher in the Philippines, in Hawaii, or in 
Alaska who invests two dollars a year in mem- 
bership dues can join Philander P. Claxton and 
James E. Russell and say: “This is our building.” 

The farmers that have a $15,000 president of 
their Association and thirty-nine other officers 
and sub-officers, many of whom have - salaries 
above- $10,000 and headquarters that cost them 
$150,000 a year, have no better building, no bet- 
ter equipment, no more efficient service than has 
the National Education Association on Six- 
teenth street, at the corner of Twelfth street, 
Washington, D. C, 

There is no acceptable excuse for the highest 
educational dignitary or the lowest salaried 
back-in-the-country teacher not paying two dol- 
lars a year to be nobly and adequately repre- 
sented at the headquarters in Washington. 

No other single force will do as much, year in 
and year out, for better salaries, better pensions, 
better tenure, better working conditions, better 
democracy in education everywhere, than will 
the National Education Association. There is 
not a teacher in the United States who can invest 
two dollars a year where it will pay a tenth part 
as high a personal dividend as to invest it in 
membership in the National] Education Asso- 
ciation. 

It was demonstrated at Des Moines that the 
mew organization of the National Education 
Association is nobly democratic. 
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E. C. MOORE’S OPPORTUNITY 


The success of no man of the day in education 
is more gratifying than is that of Dr. E. C. 
Moore, dean of the Southern Branch of the Uni- 
versity of California. Dr. Moore was assistant 
to Dr. Elmer Ellsworth Brown when he was dean 
of education in the University of California; waz 
superintendent of Los Angeles when the schools 
were in the most critical stage of their develop- 
ment; was dean of education of Yale University 
in one of its critical stages; was on the faculty of 





Harvard when his activity was of great service, 
and became principal of the State Normal School 
of Los Angeles upon the retirement of Dr. J. F. 
Millspaugh, who had steered the school through 
more crises than most schools have seen. 

In every position that Dr. Moore has occupied 
the has been much bigger than the position. He 
has never once whined or sulked, never for a 
moment manifestd the least impatience at the 
circumstances over which he had no control. He 
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has simply been content to demonstrate his gen- 
uine ability. 

Now, as by magic, circumstances have come 
his way. He is dean of -a college which is the 
world’s wonder. Everything was ripe for the 
development, and Ernest C. Moore was ripe for 
the developing, and the Southern Branch of the 
University of California has 3,600 students and 
had to decline the applications of thousands who 
knocked for admission. 

Southern California needed only this opportun- 
ity to demonstrate its educational vitality, its 
scholastic devotion, and it has been the persis- 
tence and insistence of Ernest C. Moore that has 
held true to his purpose when obstacles were 
thrown in his way from every angle. Today few 
university presidents have any such opportunity 
as has the dean of the Southern Branch of the 
University of California. 

— OOO 8-0 
UNSOLVED PROBLEMS 

The folowing unsolved educational problems 
came to light this summer :— 

1. Who has plays for high school classes in 
English such as are plentiful in elementary 
grades? 

2. Who has practical problems in geometry? 

3. Who has a slow incline approach to geom- 
etry, that will not throw children in over their 
heads before they even touch the water? 

4. Is there'a school history that so relates the 
past to the present that it is seen to be the foun- 
tain of the present day doings? 

5. Is there a history of education that shows 
concretely what is responsible for the new edu- 
cational activities of today? 

6. Where do classes get the history of their 
own locality and state as a “minimum essential’? 

7. What current publication can be easily 
read and really enjoyed educationally by Junior 
High School students? 

8. Where are high school students’ well 
taught successful public speaking? 

9. Where is there a high school in which 
salesmanship is so well taught that it can sell 
itself? 

10. Has anyone worked out a Scout Program 
that any wide-awake teacher can run? 

11. Who has a workable plan for high school 
students when they feel too old for scouting 
projects? 

12. Who has visual instruction which largely 
uses pictures and slides made by the students? 

13. What high school trusts the students ab- 
solutely to censor everything used in visual in- 
struction? 

14. Who has found a way for a teacher to do 
all that the course of study requires and all the 
new things she desires? 

15. What superintendent can do all that he is 
required to do? 

Each of these fifteen questions was asked in 
all seriousness, to our certain knowledge, this 
summer, 

The Journal of Education will be delighted to 
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receive brief answers—without discussion—of 
any of these questions from any of its readers, 
It will also be pleased to have other unsolved 
problems as clearly stated as these are. 

The Journal of Education, more than ever, 
will try to serve its readers this school year. 

*2-@-0-> 0-8 — 
FEDERAL CHILDREN’S BUREAU 

The retirement of Julia C. Lathrop as chief of 
the Federal Children’s Bureau is an event that 
deserves more than passing notice. Graham Tay 
lor, in Chicago Daily News, says of her work: 

“Appointed by President Taft in 1913 as its 
first chief, and reappointed by President Wilson, 
she continued her distinguished services under 
this third administration and fourth presidential 
term, which fact attests the high official estimate 
placed upon her conduct of the bureau, 

“Every one of her eight annual reports is of 
permanent reference value, after having fulfilled 
its very specific and practical immediate pur- 
poses. Faithfully have all of them registered 
the fulfillment of the bureau’s purpose as defined 
by congress, ‘to investigate and report upon all 
matters pertaining to the welfare of children and 
to child lite among all classes of our people.’ 
Starting with an appropriation of only $25,000 
and little other supporting influence, the bureau 
steadily gained official and voluntary co-opera- 
tion in state after state, until in 1919 all but one 
state and territory enlisted in the nation-wide 
campaign for the protection of American chil- 
dren. 

“In thirty-eight states, the District of Colum- 
bia and Hawaii, the organizations have _be- 
come permanent and are enlisted in follow- 
up efforts to secure these points of advantage for 
the nation’s children: Better birth registration, 
established health stations, open air and nutri- 
tional care of health, ‘back to school’ and ‘stay in 
school’ campaigns, supervised play, community 
care of handicapped children, improved legisla- 
tion for the protection and care of children.” 

Grace Abbott, who succeeds Miss Lathrop, is 
also an associate with Jane Addams at Hull 
House, and has demonstrated unusual: qualifica- 
tions for this great work. Last year the Bureau 
answered 72,453 specific inquiries by mail and 
issued nine publications on Child Welfare. 
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SALE OF THE INDEPENDENT 

The New York Independent, one of the oldest 
weeklies with distinct editorial personality, has 
been sold to the Weekly Review and will be 
called the Independent and Weekly Review. 
Hamilton Holt of the Independent will be a 
consulting editor, but Fabian Franklin and Har- 
old de W. Fuller will be the editors. 
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There are 5,000,000 children enrolled in the 
American Junior Red Cross. 
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Department of Superintendence, Chicago, Febru- 
ary 27-March 4, 1922. 
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WHO’S WHO AND WHAT THEY DO 


JOHN D. PRINCE, a language professor at 
Columbia University and president of the state 
civil commission of New Jersey, has been se- 
lected as minister to Denmark. 

WILBUR F. BLISS, who died recently in his 
summer camp, had been on the faculty of the 
State Teachers College, San Diego, California, 
from its opening. He went to California in 1892, 
was superintendent in Colton for six years, and 
was principal of the Santa Barbara high school for 
one year and then went to the San Diego nor- 
mal school when it was opened in 1900, He 
was vice-president of the school with President 
E. L. Hardy for several years. 

MARIE GUGLE, assistant superintendent, 
Columbus, Ohio, is one of the women in educa- 
tion who has won such commanding influence, 
through professional service in a state, as to be 
recognized nationally with membership in the 
National Council of Education. 

ANNA LAURA FORCE, Denver _ principal, 
senior member of the executive committee of 
the National Council of Education, has been 
president of the Colorado State Educational As- 
gociation. Miss Force is one of the most vital 
educational forces Colorado has had locally and 
nationally. 

ELIZABETH M. SHERMAN, principal, Jef- 
ferson School, Oakland, California, is one of the 
few elementary school principals ever honored 
with membership in the National Council of 
Education, but her leadership in, her city and 
state entitles her to this distinction. 

ADELAIDE STEELE BAYLOR, | secretary 
of the National Council of Education, is in the 
service of the Federal Board for Vocational 
Education, Washington, D. C. She has been 
eminently serviceable in promoting vital phases 
of education in state and national government. 
She is always wise in counsel and energetic in 
leadership. 

PRANK CODY, superintendent, Detroit, has 
an achievement record as superintendent unsur- 
passed as a master of details, as an inspiration to 
the teaching force, as a community leader in rally- 
ing public sentiment in finance and in devotion 
to the best interest of -the children and of adults 
that need the benefit of extra curricular educa- 
tion. 

A. OTIS NEAL, who has been in the Bureau 
of Education for five years, goes to the State 
University of Arizona, where he formerly did 
exceptionally satisfactory work. He is one of 
the Indiana products who have played such a 
prominent part in educational activities in all 
parts of the country. 

MRS. HARRIET STEERE, who has gone to 
San Diego, California, as principal of a school of 
600 elementary pupils, has been one of the ablest 
teachers in South Dakota, having been a prin- 
cipal of rare power in Aberdeen and dean of 
women in the summer session of the State Agri- 


cultural College at Brookings. Mrs, Steere is 
especially masterful in dealing with emergency 
community problems, 

WILLIS E. JOHNSON, president of the 
State Agricultural College, Brookings, South 
Dakota, has the rare distinction of solving per- 
piexing problems at the State Teachers College 
at Aberdeen and more difficult problems _ at 
Brookings. The Agricultural College has been 
toned up in scholarship until for the first time it 
has full recognition as a first class college. At 
the same time it is breaking the record in sev- 
eral lines of stock breeding. They took the 
sweepstakes prize in the International Stock 
Show in Chicago, two years ago, with a two- 
year-old shorthorn bull, and they lead the entire 
country in Siberian sheep. 

JAMES HERBERT KELLEY is making a 
great success of the executive secretaryship of 
the Pennsylvania State Association, especially 
with the Pennsylvania School Journal, which is 
now the property of the State Association. Dr. 
Kelley has rare talent for association leadership, 
as editor, as program maker and as promoter of 
professional interests 365 days in the year. 

THEDA GILDERMEISTER, of the Winona 
State Teachers College, is president of the 
Minnesota Educational Association, which now 
enrolls 8,500 members, is one of the  ablest 
leaders in Teacher Training in the United 
States, and is highly esteemed as a leader in the 
N. E. A. 

ROSE LUCIA, Montpelier, Vermont, state 
supervisor of rural schools, is one of the most 
skilful leaders in educational progress in the 
country. For twenty-seven years Miss Lucia 
has been prominent among the teachers of the 
state because of her achievement in the schools 
of Montpelier. For fifteen years she hes been at 
the head of the primary schools of the city, 
which have become second to none in a city of 
the size in New England. Miss Lucia has been 
pre-eminent as a leader in all professional edu- 
cational organizations, wise in counsel and 
heroic in action. The country as a whole knows 
Miss Lucia from her four’ small volumes of 
“Peter and Polly,” genuine modern classics, 
which are doing as much to make Vermont ad- 
mired by the children of all America as “The 
Green Mountain Boys” did half a century ago. 
Miss Lucia has a wonderful opportunity as su- 
pervisor of rural schools of Vermont, and she is 
nobly prepared for the great demonstration of 
the possibilities in country schools. 

FRED EF. CORBIN, superintendent, South- 
bridge, Massachusetts, has been connected with 
the schools there for thirty-six years, principal of 
the high school from 1886 to 1909, and superin- 
tendent for the past twelve years. No other 
citizen is held in higher esteem by all the people 
than is he, and he never functioned more pro- 
gressively or efficiently than now 





i 
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HAROLD A. STRICKLAND, school editor 
of the Brooklyn Eagle, is rendering the cause of 
education inestimable service by the exception- 
ally able way in which he masses educational 
facts, winnows them of non-essentials, and sets 
them forth in compelling phrase and __ striking 
figures. 

E. W. BUTTERFIELD, state superintendent 
of New Hampshire, has been honored with the 
noblest endorsement by Huntley N. Spauld- 
ing, chairman of the State Board of Education, 
who quoted the following from Dr. Henry C. 
Morrison, former state superintendent of New 
Hampshire, now of Chicago University: “I feel 
very confident in expressing the opinion that it 
would be difficult, if not impossible, to find a man 
more competent as commissioner for the state of 
New Hamphire than he is. As you know, 
through my own official experience and subse- 
quent University work, I have been in a position 
to know the situation in the United States fairly 
well. I can think of only five commissioners of 
the forty-eight who in my judgment are in a 
class with Butterfield, which is the same as say- 
ing that I think he is one of the five best men 
in the United States in point of professional in- 
sight. In the more strictly professional phases 
of education, I should put him at the top of the 
list of these men.” 

MRS. CECIUE WHITE FLEMMING, su- 
pervisor of educational measurements in the 
Wisconsin Department of Public Instruction 
since 1917, is joint author of “Educational Prog- 
ress in Wisconsin,” a report on educational con- 
ditions in the state for 1918-1920. Mrs. Flem- 
ming has a year’s leave of absence for post- 
graduate work at Teachers College, Columbia 
University. 


OO > 


INDUSTRIAL GOVERNMENT 


“Industrial Government.” By John R. Commons and 
other members of the Department of Economics, Univer- 
sity of Wisconsin. New York: The Macmillan Company. 
Cloth. 425 pages. 





Four Wisconsin manufacturers, wishing to 
know the best practice in dealing with labor that 
the country affords, financed the bulk of travel- 
ing expenses for a group of teachers and profes- 
sors to make this investigation. They visited 
some thirty establishments from July to Septem- 
ber, 1919, Wisconsin to Maine. They prepared by 
studying industrial government in books, papers, 
and pamphlets from Russia to Australia. They 
selected as large a variety of types that had suc- 
cessful experience as they could find. America 
has examples of every kind, from industrial au- 
tocracy to the farthest left wing of revolutionary 
democracy. This book contains reports on 
eighteen experiments out of the thirty visited, 
widely different things being done by vigorous 
people— all in the name of Industrial Democ- 
racy. 

Bhis is undoubtedly the most valuable study 
dealing with labor problems in practice that 
is evailable. There is no study of fresh experi: 
merts, studying only those which were estab. 
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lished before the World War. The study was 
wholly of experiments. 

“Nothing is settled in the field of labor, but 
everything is being settled every day. . ‘ 
Things are too uncertain in labor matters for 
conclusions.” 

We have rarely had a book in hand that left 
such an unsettled and unsettling effect upon us 
as has this book. Nevertheless, it is one of the 
most irresistibly fascinating books that we have 
read in many a day. 

The mass of miracles is beyond anything that 
any fiction writer ever dared dream of. Here is 
one result of one shop experiment: The produc- 
tion value increased in five years from $9,000,000 
to $35,000,000. At the beginning every dollar 
invested produced $4.80 and in five years $9.60. 
The number of men increased from 2,202 to 
5,475. The production per man increased forty- 
three per cent. and the earning per man_in- 
creased 111 per cent. The increase in the price 
of the output was only ten per cent. in five years 
though the cost of material and labor went up 
all the way from fifty to one hundred per cent. 
Isn’t that an industrial miracle? 

There is no miracle to match that of the 
Henry Ford plant as John R. Commons presents 
it. This chapter should go out as a monograph 
beside Elbert Hubbard’s famous “Message _ to 
Garcia.” 

We read in the same week Frank Tannebaum’s 
“Labor Movement,” and “Industrial Govern- 
ment,” by John R. Commons and others. We 
are glad that we have read them but we think 
we must feel much as Jennie McMullin Turner 
felt when in last*chapter of “Industrial Govern- 
ment” she writes: “Marcus Aurelius died. He 
was a good emperor while he lived. But his 
mantle of statesmanship did not fall upon his 
heir. Neither did it fall upon his people.” 

—___—_______-0- @-0-@-e--@-e-— 


THE LABOR MOVEMENT 


“The Labor Movement: Its Conservative Functions 
and Social Consequences.” By Frank Tannebaum. New 
York: G. P. Putnam’s Sons. Cloth. 257 pages. 





Frank Tannebaum has given one of the most 
brilliant defensive presentations of the Labor 
Union movement that has been published. It 
is in no sense a study of the Labor Union move- 
ment in its various sides but is a noble defense 
of all principles involved without attempting to 
defend all of its practices. 

It has never been shown in the same popular 
and yet scholarly way as here that the Union La- 
bor movement is really rebuilding the social 
structure of Democracy, is making a definitely 
different social organization out of the present 
Political Democracy. 

Mr. Tannebaum has a compelling way of stat- 
ing his faith in the Labor movement, as in this 
paragraph: “Work is the basis of citizenship im 
the labor community. It is the | condition of 
privilege, of power, and the source of its peculiaf 
significance in the world. Co-operation is the 
technique through which these new values and 
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the newer social orgamization are t? be 
achieved.” 

Applying his principles of work and co-opera- 
tion Mr. Tannebaum says that education — will 
have to be-universal; will have to-be compulsory, 
and more comprehensive in point of time for the 
mass of the people than it 1s at present. He 
says that all youth will be compelled to attend 
school until the age of eighteen at least. 

Here are a few ot the high spots educationally : 
“Physical health and well-being should be the 
first consideration in any educational system. 
; It should be for the purpose of making 
clean, healthy, self-knowing men and women. 

“The second consideration in education should 
be the simple fact that the human being lives in 
a material world. . . . ‘The’ handling of 
tools, the manipulation of physical things, the 
participation in the upkeep of the material world 
develops a sense of contact with the world and 
its problems which nothing else can provide. 

“The aim should be to give a rounded appre- 
ciation of the material world and a sense of the 
background of a!l personal and social existence.” 

The civic education should attempt to make 
vivid through personal contact and association 
the fact that a human being is primarily a social 
animal whose very existence depends upon 
group activity and co-operation. Education 
should turn out men and women who have a 
sense of co-operation and of community respon- 
sibilitv, who have learned how to work together, 
who know something of comradeship, something 
of the difficulties of co-operation, who have 
learned to sink personal differences; who have 
jlearned to exercise leadership and initiative and 
have acquired personal interest in community 
problems. 

This is a remarkable study of one of the vital 
phases of life, Just now there is little likelihood 
that one will fail to hear enough of the practices 
of the Unions, so that the book is not really as 
one-sided as it might otherwise be. 


——_ —__ —_ ——--0- © -e-@-e- @ -e-- ——_ - - -__- — _ 
PRINCIPLES AND PROBLEMS OF GOV- 
ERNMENT 
“Principles and Problems of Government.” By 
Charles Grove Haines, University of Texas, and Bertha 


Moses Haines. New York: Harper & Brothers. Cloth 
506 pages. 

Government in action rather than in cold 
storage is the best description of “Principles and 
Problems of (sovernment.” \ problem is al- 
Ways alive, is always in action, Principles 
eventuate in problems when the principles are 
1, 7 ] 
human! 


should 


v_ fertilized. The stu f Government 
be an incubator and not a retrigerator. 

The study of Government should make better 
citizens of the students rather than merely keen 


critics of other citizens. 


Too often colleges and universities make 
students over sensitive as to other people and 
encourage negligence as to personal responsi- 


bilty. Here is a book that harnesses principles 
to problems, that pays a premium upon g od 


~ 
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team Wore. It covers a/l 


phas s of govern- 
mental activity as completely as though it were 
the time-honored taxidermist production. 

It is refreshing to find a book of this character 
ready for college use. 
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RESCUING RASCALS 

[Selected from successes of teachers of probationers im 
Public School 120, New York City.] 

A. A hopeless case until I had him arrange 
my sets of arithmetic cards, add up my attend- 
ance, tabulate results of reviews, arrange my 
closets and desk, care for my plants. The prin- 
cipal reascn for my putting him in charge of my 
closets and desk was that he would come in con- 
tact with interesting books that | purposely 
placed there in the hope that the books would 
attract him. The method proved successful for 
he began to read and talk about the books. | 
was so delighted to have him cultivate a taste 
for reading that | went out of my way to seture 
interesting and instructive books for him. | 
made it a point to reward him for every lesson 
well done by permitting him to take a book 
home. He was in my class four terms in succes- 
sion and a very friendly and respectful relation- 
ship sprung up between teacher and pupil. He 
became an A pupil and was never a truant dur- 
ing the time I was his teacher. I made him feel 
| would never consider him a friend of mine un- 
less he would “make good” with the other 
teachers. He pronmused to do this and has kept 
his word. 

B. From the day that Isidore entered my 
room, | could see that he was exceptionally 
bright. He was disgusted with waiting for slow 
boys to answer. He spent his years waiting to 
vo ahead; but he never got the chance, for he 
was marked down in conduct because he would 
answer out, and he was marked down for being 
sulky after he was marked down for answering 
out. Then he’d stay home and so the trouble 
began. 


In his prior school life he had been absent 276 


and ninety-two half days. I let him alone 
long enough for him to get his’ bearings, 
and then I let him alone some more. | allowed 


him to grow naturally. In all lessons, I tried to 
ask a few questions that he did not know, 
questions that made him think. I wanted him 
to lose the habit of thinking that he knew it all. 
it wasn’t long before he was humbler. Jhen I 
set out to supply his deficiencies. To teach 
him his arithmetic from the bottom up; the 
same with grammar. It was quite natural for 
a boy who had been absent 276—ninety-two 
half-days to be lacking not only in fundamen- 
tals but in grade work, no matter how ex- 
tended his general knowledge might be. 

[he boy has steadily forged ahead. He grad- 
uated in June at the head of his class and win- 
ner of several medals. He has made application 
to enter the high school. He expects to study 
law. He is respected wherever he goes. 
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EDUCATIONAL FORUM 


LOVE OF TEACHING. 


“I do not know that I could make entirely clear to an 
outsider the pleasure I have in teaching. I would rather 
earn my living by teaching than in any other way. In my 
mind, teaching is not merely a life work, a profession, an 
occupation, a struggle; it is a passion. I love to teach. 
I love to teach ds-a :painter loves to paint, as a musician 
loves to play, as a singer loves to sing, as a strong man 
rejoices to run a race. Teaching is an art—an art so 
great and so difficult to master that a man or woman can 
spend a long life at it without realizing much more than 
his distance from the ideal. But the main aim of 
happy days has been to become a good teacher, just as 
every architect wishes to be a good architect and every 
professional poet strives toward perfection. For the chief 
difference between the ambition of an artist and the am- 
bition of a money-maker, both natural and honorable am- 
bitions, is that the money-maker is after the practical re- 
ward of his toil, while the artist wants the inner satisfac- 
tion that accompanies mastery.”—Professor William Lyon 
Phelps. 


mv 








oO 
The Los Angeles school system is not only large, but 
making astonishing growth. From 58,886 elementary 


pupils in average daily attendance in 1915, corresponding 
figures for 1920-1921, were 73,984. The high schools had 
increased during the same period, from 11,805 to 16,625 in 
daily attendance. The city has 171 
14. parental schools, 5 
schools, 13 junior high schools, 
mentary evening 
There are 250 
Nearly 22.5 


elementary schools, 


155 kindergartens, developing 


16 


sche ols. 


15 high schools, ele- 
and 6 evening high 
principals and more than 5,000 teachers. 
per cent. of the total registration of pupils js 
in the high schools. 


schools, 
6.0 


For the coming year in Los Angeles, teachers’ salaries 


will total $9,515,125, an increase of $615,850. 





—-—o 
HE LET THE OTHERS GET TIRED. 
A kind old gentleman, seeing a small boy who was carry- 
ing a lot of newspapers under his arm, said: 
“Don't all those papers make you tired?” 
“Naw, I don't read ‘em,”. replied the boy. 


THE AMERICAN ATMOSPHERE. 


What was it that impressed Mme. Curie most in that 
section of American life with which her short and 
crowded stay brought her into closest contact? Its 
vibrancy and zest. “In several women’s colleges,” she 


now tells the French public, “I was struck by the evi- 
dent joy of living which animated the young women 
and by the spontaneity of the youth and gayety mani- 
fested in their songs and exercises.” America as a 
whole she describes as a nation of enthusiasts—New 
York Evening Post. 

——— 

Logan, Utah, August 20, 1921. 
Dr. Winship: Your article “Start the School Year 
Right,” in the Journal of August 11, is an inspiration. It 
comes the nearest being a “Vitalized” start of anything { 
have read. 


Dear 


Sincerely, 


O. R. 





—-o 
Immigrants admitted to the United States during the 
fiscal vear ended June 30 numbered 805,228, as compared 
with 430,001 for the previous fiscal year and with an aver- 
age of 1,034,940 during the prewar years from 1919 to 
1914, it is shown in figures made public by the bureau of 


immigration. Non-immigrant aliens admitted during the 


year numbered 172,395, making a grand total of 978,163. 

Departures from the country during the last 
cluded 247,718 178,315 
aliens, a total preceding 
IRR ILS 


parted. 


in- 

non-immigrant 
the fiscal 
non-immigrant aliens 


year 
immigrant and 
of 426,031. In 
159,747 


year 
de- 


immigrants * and 
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EUROPE’S DEBT TO THE UNITED STATES. 
An interesting set of figures appear in the August num- 
ber of the World’s Work, relating to Europe’s debt to 


our own country. 


ee eee: $4,166,518 358 
Pe oe ena ea pa 3,390,762,930 
Me eo, Hondas ce tce sce eeeemos 1,648,034,050 
ea eS oo oe eA 375,280,147 
MOS > Do dale. Beau antee ceaes 192,601,297 


and $378,220,282 from thirteen other countries a part of 
which, like the Russian debt, is probably uncollectable. 


AN OLD, OLD STORY. 


Are the children of today going to the bow-wows, or 
is it just an appearance? Are the children of this world 


today the 


worse in their generation than children of 


yesterday? Let us take a census. 

A volume of sermons printed in 1850 contains a wail 
from Dr. Lyman Beecher about “the terrible lack of par- 
ental discipline in these later days.” 

Dr. Jonathan Edwards made the same gloomy remark a 
hundred years before, saying that children behaved rudely 
and lacked the chastisement he had received. 
Going back we find the famous 
VI, declaring that 
the manner of boys, their 
development at church and their conduct towards parents 
had undergone a woeful declension. 


two centuries 


Hugh 
Edward during 


his fifty years ot observation 


Latimer, chaplain to 


John Knox remarked on the discouraging signs of the 
times as to parents’ lack of authority over their sons. 
Coming back to today, Chauncey Depew, eighty-seven 
years old, declares that “every decade has regularly been 
alarmed at the deterioration of the minds and morals of 
the young and the fearful effect it will haye on the future 
of the country. 
marked an improvement in the minds and morals of the 
young.” 


And every decade, in my opinion, has 


the Old Testament, it seems that the 
same doleful views prevailed among the Hebrews, for one 
of the prophets gives them this needed warning :-— 

“Say not thou, what is the cause that the former days 
were better than these? Thou 


Going back to 


dost not enquire wisely 
concerning this.” 


So that, taking it all around, we are quite undisturbed 


about the present generation—National Republican. 
——— 
A CRUEL BUSINESS. 


“There is no business except the slaughtering business 
that involves more cruelty than training animals for pub- 
The looks pleasant, the 
trainer often acts in public with extreme kindness, or ap- 
pears to do so. But the long, long training that preceded 
the public appearance of the animals was a school of great 
suffering. 


lic exhibition. exhibition and 


Whips, hot iron bars, prods, pistols and many 
other weapons have been used to terrify and agonize the 
animals while training. The kindness in the circus tent 
and on the vaudeville stage is for exhibition purposes. The 
public would not stand for the secret treatment if they 


knew what it was,”—A. L. Park, 
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| “Large streams from little fountains flow; 
| Tall oaks from little acorns grow” 


In the entire history of education there is probably no story more fascinating or 
containing more human interest than that of the invention, the struggles, the achieve- 
ments, and the remarkable growth of Gregg Shorthand. 





Twenty-eight years ago the 
first class in Gregg Shorthand met 
at the Boys’ Institute of Industry 
at Boston. It was the beginning 
of the making of shorthand his- 
tory in the schools of America. 
Mr. Gregg gave his personal 
attention to the teaching of this 
class as a contribution to the 
advancement of boys’ social work. 
From that small group came some 
men who have made their marks 


in business and professional life 
in Boston. 


When Mr. Gregg started this 
class the system that bears his 
name was unknown. He arrived 
at Boston with a lean pocket- 
book—but rich in enthusiasm for 
his system. From this small 
beginning Gregg Shorthand took 
root and started to grow. Its his- 
tory is one of the romances of 
business. 














A flashlight picture of Mr. Greggs first class, at the Boys’ 
Institute of Industry, Boston, Mass., 1833. 


Gregg Shorthand is now taught by over 20,000 teachers in 
| more than 7,500 schools in the United States and Canada. 


through the West with a rapidity 


While the system spread 


Today Gregg Holds World Championship 


At the Twenty second Antrual Convention held by the 
National Shorthand Reporters’ Association at Niagara Falls, Mr 
Albert Schneider, a writer of Gregg Shorthand, won the world 
championship for speed and accuracy at speeds ranging from 200 
to 280 words a minute. Mr. Schneider established new world 
records on the 215-word-a-minute and 175-word-a-minute 
straight literary matter tests. His remarkable achievements 
were made possible by the simplicity, speed, and accuracy of 


which has been equalled by no 
other educational idea, New Eng- 
land, true to tradition, has been 
more conservative. However, after 
the system had proved its worth 
and had stood the most exacting 





Gregg Shorthand. and painstaking investigations, 


| 

} Gregg Shorthand came into its 
own by being adopted for use in 10 of the 12 Boston High Schools and in over 500 
| public, private, and parochial schools in the New England States. The system has 
also been adopted by a number of the leading institutions of higher learning, in- 
cluding Boston University, Simmons College, Connecticut College for Women, and the 
State Normal Schools at Salem, Mass., and Plymouth, N. H. 


Gregg Shorthand is now taught in over 300 colleges and universities in the United 
States, in 90% of the high schools offering shorthand instruction, and ina still larger 
percentage of the private commercial schools. Gregg Shorthand, in fact, is taught 


wherever the English language is spoken. The system is also becoming extremely 
popular in all the Spanish-speaking countries. 


The complete story of Gregg Shorthand in book form will be sent free'upon request. 


THE GREGG PUBLISHING COMPANY 


80 Boylston Street, Boston, Mass. 
OTHER OFFICES IN NEW YORK, CHICAGO, SAN FRANCISCO, AND LONDON 
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BOOK TABLE 


ORAL AND WRITTEN ENGLISH. Three-Book 
Edition. Primary Book. By Milton C. Potter, Litt. D. 
Superintendent, Milwaukee; H.’ Jeschke, M. ‘A. 
Cleveland Central High School, and Harry O. 
Gillet, B. S., the Elementary School, University of 
Chicago. Boston, New York, Chicago: Ginn and Com- 
pany. Cloth. Profusely illustrated. 

Mr. Potter and his associates have spared no pains an] 
lacked no courage in making a Language Book for Third 
and Fourth Grade children. The ends attained are con- 
ventional with a delightful flavor of adventure on the 
part of the teacher, but the methods of attaining these 
ends are refreshingly adventurous. The authors have 
succeeded in creating situations for teachers as well as for 
children. 

There is not a lesson that the child can study mechani- 
cally or perfunctorily. Each child must do some inde- 
pendent thinking. There is nothing that he can learn in- 
differently or do heedlessly. 

There is some of the spontaneity of the out-door inter- 
est developed in the classroom. There is abundant play 
for the imagination through the creation of Fables and 
Fairy Tales, and there is much that is provocative of both 
good thought and effective expression through games and 
projects. 


THE PROJECT METHOD OF TEACHING. By John 
Alford Stevenson, Ph. D., professor of education, Car- 
negie Institute of Technology, Pittsburgh, Pa. New 
York: The Macmillan Company. Cloth. 305 pp. 
This book is devoted mainly to a critical discussion of 

the project-method of teaching. While the term “project” 

has only recently made its appearance in educational 
terminology, the idea of the project is not new. Skilfui 
teachers have always used the essential features of the 
project method. 

There are in existence approximately twenty definitions 
of the project, discussed by fifteen writers. These dis:- 


" cussions reveal a disconcerting variety of opinion. Lr. 


Stevenson brings these theories together and discusses 
them in the light of educational psychology. He notes the 
confusion of the terms “project” and “problem” ang 
stresses the fundamental idea of the “natural setting’ for 
the carrying out of a true project. Without this there is 
no project. 

The project gives the ideal organization of subject mat- 
ter to arouse an aim and to direct thinking. The think- 
ing of most worth to the individual is that which is di- 
rected by his own aims and not an aim held by someone 
else or forced upon him. 

The weakness of the project in making provision for 
drills and exercises in habit-formation is a real onc. To 
be accepted widely, the project method must make provi- 
sion for the development of skills and habits. 

In the application of the project method to the curric- 
ulum, the teacher should first of all survey the subject 
planned for teaching in order to enumerate ai! the facts, 
principles and processes that are to be taught. This ma- 
terial should be arranged in a logical or systematic order. 
Then the projects that the teacher expects to use in ‘his 
subject should be outlined to see how much of the ma- 
terial will be taken care of by the projects. 

If the project method is found to be unsuited to the 
teaching of certain facts, the problem method should be 
used.- But there should be a sufficient number of projects 
emphasizing the same facts to provide for habits and 
skills. 

After the facts have been introduced and taught by the 
project and problem methods, the material sa-uld be ar- 


ranged in a logical order and drilled upon until a sys- 
tematic grasp of the subject is realized. Dr. Stevenson 
has given valuable service in stressing the great pedagogi- 
cal necessity for summarizing and drilling on the facts 
acquired by the self-activity of the pupil. 


STORY, ESSAY AND VERSE. A Textbook in Library 


Form. Literary Material from The _ Atlantic 
Monthly. Selected and edited by Charles Swain 
Thomas and Harry Gilbert Paul. Boston: The At- 


lantic Monthly Press. 

Those ot us who have read The Atlantic Monthly 
religiously since we began to buy our own books and 
Magazines do not need to be told that its literary 
standards have never been surpassed, nor for any 
length of time equalled. And in its pages have been 
more essays and verses, at least, that have been per- 
manently refreshing than in any other American pub- 
lication. 

It were entirely safe to make a book like this and 
take one selection from every issue at any time in the 
history of the magazine. There has probably been no 
issue ot The Atlantic Monthly in its history that had 
not at least one article that is just as valuable today 
as the day it was written. Here are fifteen short 
st ories that are gems, twenty essays that are master- 
ful, and thirty bits of verse that come as near being 
poetry as anything written in their day. 

How better could there be selected sixty-five read- 
ing lessons for students of Junior College age, a little 
below or a little above, than as these have been se- 
lected? 

ELEMENTARY QUALITATIVE ANALYSIS OF 

METALS AND ACID RADICALS. A Laboratory 


Manuai. By Frederick C. Reeve, High School, 
Newark, N. J. New York: D. Van Nostrand Com- 
pany. 


Mr. Reeve of the East High School, Newark, N. J, 
is doing what school men in Newark have been doing 
in many lines of education of late, making the schools 
serve the best interests of the students. He has been 
demonstrating in the classroom for seven years that 
high school students can do masterful work if their 
work is simple and direct, entirely free from incidental 
and special conditions. 

Another highly important development of Mr. 
Reeve is that he magnifies directions rather than de- 
scriptions. This is a distinction of great significance. 
Directions are always dynamic, descriptions are often 


static. 
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BOOKS RECEIVED 


“Peeps at Many Lands: Egypt and the Holy Land.” 
By John Finnemore. New York: Macmillan Company. 
“Little Friends in Feathers.” By Inez N. McFee.— 
“The Corner House Girls Among the Gypsies.” By 
Grace Brooks Hill. New York: Barse & Hopkins. 
“The Anderson Arithmetic’’—Books 1, Il, Ilr. By 





Robert F. Anderson. Boston: Silver, Burdett & Co. 
“Elements of Latin.” By Benjamin L. D’Ooge.—“A 
General History of Europe.” By James Harvey Robin- 
son and James Henry Breasted “Teaching the New 
Geography.” By Wallace W Atwood and Helen Goss 


Thomas. Boston: Ginn and Company. 














Oculists and Physicie#g 

HAVE Healthy, Strong, used Murine Eye Rem 
Beautiful Eyes marty years before it was 

offered as a Domestic Bye 
Medicine. Murine is Still Compounded by Our Physiciess 
and guaranteed by them as a Reliable Relief for Bye@ 
that Need Care. Try it in your Eyes and in Baby’e 
Eyes—No Smarting—Just Eye Comfort. Buy Murine ef 
your Druggist—accept no Substitute, and if interested 
write ‘%c: Book of the Eye Free. MURINE 
REMEDY COMPANY. Chiaage. MA. 
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PRANG 
TEMPORA COLORS 
produce rich poster ef- 
fects that can be fully 
relied upon for school re- 
quirements. A choice of 
twentv-two colors, which 
give al] the elasticity or range 
of colors needed. 

PRANG CRAYONEX—a new 
standard in drawing crayons, 
made of a special combination 

of high grade waxes in 
twenty-eight 
different 
colors 


















When Overwork 
Palls You Down 


and the nervous system has been reduced below 
normal, a teaspoonful of 
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SUPERFINE 


meee, =| Acid Phosphate 


Tews in a glass of water is a pleasant, refreshing and invigor- 


= —— ating tonic. The phosphates vital to health, taken in this 
, pleasant and easily assimilated form, assist to repair 

















x ny the —- which the nervous system has suffered. New 
> vitality is created; force, energy and health promoted. 
' AM ERECARN CRAYOR e Non-alcoholic, and free from habit-forming drugs. 
pr aert ome ve PANY a iii Sold by Druggists 
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aw cee’ Ew vo Rumford Chemical Works, Providence, R. 1. 
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Two Outstanding Facts 
About This Typewriter 


It’s a Remington 


in every quality for which the Remington 
Typewriter is famous. Like the Standard 
Remington models in strength, in durability, 
in dependability, in speed, in the beauty of 


its work. 


It’s Portable 


A new Remington departure in lightness, 
in compactness, in convenience for use any- 
where and everywhere. 

Fits in a case only 4 inches high—and remember—it has the Standard Writing 
Keyboard—just like every other typewriter that bears the Remington name, No 





shifting for figures. 


Price, complete with case, $60 


Remington Typewriter Company 


(Incorporated) 
New York 





374 Broadway 
Branches Everywhere 
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EDUCATIONAL NEWS 


This department is open to contribu- 
tions from anyone connected with 
schools or schoo] events in any par: 
of the country. Items of more than 
local interest relating to any phase 
ef schoo] work or school adminis- 
tration are acceptable as news. Con- 
tributions must be signed to secure 
imsertion. 


Meetings to be Held 
OCTOBER. 

12-14: Vermont State Teachers’ As- 
sociation at Rutland. 

Colorado Education Association:— 

20-22: Eastern Division, Denver. 

18-21: Western Division Grand 
Junction. 

20-22: Southern Division, Pueblo. 
Executive Secretary, H. B. Smith, 
532 Commonwealth Building, Den- 
ver, Colorado. 

26-28: Michigan State 
Association, Detroit. 
31: Franklin County (Mass.) Teach- 
ers’ Association, Greenfield. 

NOVEMBER 

3-5: West Virginia State Educa- 
tional Association, Huntington, W. 
Va 





Teachers’ 


10-12: New England Association of 
School Superintendents at State 
House, Boston. Secretary-Treas- 
urer, Ernest W. Robinson, Fitch- 
burg. 


DECEMBER. 


27-30: Pennsylvania State Educa- 
tion Association, Altoona, Pa. 
Executive Secretary James H. 
Kelley, 10 South Market Square, 
Harrisburg, Pa. 

28-30: Modern Language Associa- 
tion of America, Johns Hopkins 
University, Baltimore, Md. 


28-30: Central Division, ibid., State 
University of Iowa, lowa City. 


JANUARY, 1922 


11-14: Vocational Education Asso- 
ciation of the Middle West. Audi- 
torium, Milwaukee, Wisconsin. 

12-14: Kansas City, Mo., National 
Society for Vocational Education. 
Secretary Clotilde Ware, 140 W. 
42d St., New York. 





CALIFORNIA. 

Despite the fact that 3,000 eastern 
teachers have applied for positions in 
California this year, there are scores 
of schools in rural districts that are 
closed for want of teachers, accord- 
ing to the state department of edu- 
cation. The majority of the teachers 
refuse to go into the mountainous 
districts and consequently there are 
thousands of idle teachers in the state 
at the same time that hundreds of 
children are going without educa- 
tional advantages for want of teach- 
ers. 


CANADA. 


TORONTO. Recently, the princi- 
pal of a school in Toronto sent out 
a questionnaire to the parents of the 
pupils in his charge. Here is what 
he asked them :— P 

1. Do you visit the school to inquire 
about your child’s progress and de- 
portment and to see if you can help 
the teacher to help the child? 

2. Do you encourage your child in 
respect for teachers and others in au- 
thority? : 

3. Do you send your child to bed in 
time so that he will be rested and fit 
for study? aie 

4. Do you provide plain, nourishing 
food and see that your child is up in 
time to eat a good breakfast? 

5. Do you teach your child to read 
the papers out the best in 
them, and do you encourage an inter- 
est in public affairs? 








6. Do’ you avoid gossip and the tell- 
ing of incidents which may be mio- 
interpreted by your childfen? 

7..Do you encourage helpful con- 
versation at table? 

&. Do you interest yourself in your 
child’s sports and amitsements and 
friendships ? 

9. Do you comply with the rules of 
public health in your home, and do 
you keep in mind the fact that while 
the school may do much to instill right 
principles, your children are handi- 
capped if you do not support it, by 
instilling obedience and high ideals of 
patriotism and personal life? 





CONNECTICUT. 

NEW HAVEN. Registration at 
Yale University, now fairly complete, 
is given at 3,449 by the secretary’s 
office, an increase of 182. over last 
vear. The college has 1,057, the 
scientific school 523, and the remain- 
der is distributed among the graduate 
schools. 


MAINE. 

The Maine State Teachers’ Associa- 
tion will hold its annual session this 
year on October 27 and 28 at Port- 
land. 

Teachers attending this convention 
will have the opportunity of being 
present at the opening of the munici- 
pal organ concert course, at which 
Edwin Lemare, Portland’s new muni- 
cipal organist, will make his first ap- 
pearance, and Giovanni Martinelli, 
tenor, will be the assisting artist. The 
convention will also be addressed by 
E. H. Sothern, leading Shakespearean 
actor, who, with Mrs. Sothern (Julia 
Marlowe) will be playing a week’s 
engagement in Shakespearean reper- 
toire at that time. 

A pageant in which a large number 
of Portland school children will par- 
ticipate will be one of the features of 
the convention, for which extensive 
preparations are being made by both 
State and local committees. The 
pageant is beipg arranged under the 
local direction of Miss Clara L. Soule, 
one of the supervising principals in 
the Portland public schools. 

Another unusual feature will be a 
demonstration of choral singing by a 
group of choir boys from the Cathe- 
dral Church of St. Luke’s under the 
direction of Raymond A. Crawford, 
music supervisor in the Portland pub- 
lic schools. The demonstration will 
take place in the auditorium of city 
hall on Thursday evening in connec- 
tion with the lecture and general exer- 
cises to be held there at this time. 

The School Music Festival will as 
usual open the convention in Exposi- 
tion Hall on Thursday morning. This 
will be given by 500 high school pupils 
representing the entire state. The 
program for this year’s meeting con- 
tains the names of well-known speak- 
ers, while the problems which will be 
discussed are those bearing upon the 
whole develonment of school teaching. 
The exposition building, municipal 
building and new high school will be 
available for meetings. 

An effort is being made in this state 
to give teachers in rural districts some 
of the pedagogical advantages which 
citv teachers enjoy. 

At a summer school whose session 
is of six months’ duration selected 
teachers receive intensive training in 
school supervision. Thereafter they 
return to their several rural neigh- 
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borhoods as assistant superintendents, 
under the name of “helping teachers.” 
This year there have been lol such 
teachers, paid from $800 to $1,200 by 
local school authorities, with a bonus 
of 25 per cent’ from the state. 





MASSACHUSETTS. 

BOSTON. Registration figures at 
3oston University, just completed, re- 
port the entering ciass at the Univer- 
sity, the largest class ever enrolled, 
including 1,622 regular day students 
working for a degree and over a thou- 
sand special students taking’ work in 
the late afternoon and evening. Stu- 
dents are still applying for admission, 
although many of the departments 
have been compelled to limit registra- 
tion because of lack of room and sev- 
eral of the departments have moved 
into larger quarters. Over a thou- 
sand students are enrolled in the um- 
versity to train for religious work. 

The entering class at the College of 
Liberal Arts, with a thirty-five per 
cent. increase, has filled the building 
to capacity. Approximately nine 
hundred students are taking work in 
this department. Classes in the Law 
School enrolling 650 students, a rec- 
ord registration, are overflowing into 
a hall in the Ford Building next 
door. The Medical School, register- 
ing this week, reports the largest en- 
tering class since 1899. 

Many Boston commercial teachers 
are registered in the Saturday Courses 
for Teachers at the College of Busi- 
ness Administration, according to the 
announcement of Director Atlee J. 
Percy, who reports that registration 
is already twice as large as last year. 

Augustus D. Small, organizer of 
South Boston High School, and its 
head master from its inception until 
seven years ago, when he retired, 
dropped dead on Sunday, October 9, 
while attending mass at St. Anthony’s 
Church, Allston. 

He was born at Bangor, Me., on 
March 28, 1844, the son of Benjamin 
Dyer and Eliza (Sawyer) Small. He 
received his early education in the 
country schools of Maine, and was 
graduated from Colby College in 1865. 
On June 17, 1874, he married Annie 
Louise Harrington of Rockland, Me. 

He taught school in Suffield, Ct, 
for a year after graduation from col- 
lege, and was principal of the high 
school at Rockland, Me., from 1867 
to 1871. For the next three vears he 
was superintendent of schools in 
Newport, R. I. after which he was 
sub-master of the Lawrence school m 
Boston until 1901. 

The annual convention of the Essex 
County Teachers’ Association will be 
held in Tremont Temple, Boston, on 
Friday, November 4, at 9.45 a. m 
The onening address, to a general 
assembly in the morning, will be by 
Dr. A. B. Meredith, commissioner of 
education, Connecticut. 

Departmental meetings for high, 
grammar, and primary sections wilf 
follow. Professor Stephen S. Col- 
vin of Brown University and Dr. 
Tames F. Hosic of Teachers College, 
Columbia Universitv. will be the 
speakers for hich schools. Dr. Hosie 
will also speak to the grammar set- 
tion. Miss Lotta Clark of Boston 
Normal School will address  hoth 
erammar and nrimary sections. Miss. 
Florence P. Tuttle. supervisor of 
elementary grades, Lynn. will have 2 
message for primary teachers. 
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SPRINGFIELD 


THE FIGHT IS ON! 


Free Textbooks vs. Wear, Tear and Soiling 


Settle the dispute by using 


Holden Book Covers 


on All New Books and those in Good Condition 


DOUBLE THE LIVES OF YOUR TEXTBOOKS 
HOLDEN COVERS WEAR LIKE LEATHER! 


THE HOLDEN PATENT BOOK COVER COMPANY 


MILES C. HOLDEN, President 
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The afternoon meeting will open 
with singing by the assembly, con- 
ducted by George S. Dane, a well- 
known director of community singing. 
The regular business meeting will be 
next in order, followed by music by 
the Boston Trio. 

Unless public business in Washing- 
ton demands his presence there, the 
speaker for the afternoon will be 
Hon. Frank B. Willis, United States 
Senator from Ohio. 

The forenoon meeting begins at 
945 and the afternoon meeting at 1.30. 

Edgar M. Copeland of Lynn is 
president and Willard W. Woodman 
of Peabody is secretary. 


WAKEFIELD. One hundred 
ninety pupils are enrolled in Wake- 
field’s free evening schools and addi- 
tional registrants are expected. Much 
interest is being shown by aliens in 
the classes for those seeking naturali- 
zation and in the classes in millinery 
and for mothers. 





MICHIGAN. 

AUGUSTA. A “strike” of Augusta 
high school boys was broken here by 
parents of the youths. Forty bovs 
“walked out” because one of their 
companions had_ received corporal 
punishment. “Go back to school or 
you will get at home what that other 


boy received at school,” was the edict 
handed down in forty homes. School 
authorities reported every pupil in 
his place today. 


NORTH DAKOTA. 

VELVA. The Velva school makes 
a weekly film part of the school work. 
From the high school lyceum fund 
money is to be taken to give regular 
weekly instruction in the high school 
by the use of motion pictures. The 
school will receive from three to five 
films a week. 


NEW YORK. 


POUGHKEEPSIE. The general 




















WHY GRADUATE 


By DR. A. E, WINSHIP, Editor 


Journal of Education 


Every boy and girl who is going to high school or who is now in high school should 
read this pamphlet. And every parent as well. 


The reasons for pushing on to graduation are simply told. They are interesting to 
read. They are convincing. 


The whole argument is made in a |6-page pamphlet—pocket size. 


Superintendents and principals in every section of the country are ordering these for 
their pupils to read and to take home. 


Single Copies, 10 cents each. 
$5.00 per 100 copies. 


ORDER OF 


JOURNAL OF EDUCATION 


6 Beacon Street, Boston, Mass. 
OR 


| INSTITUTE FOR PUBLIC SERVICE 


1125 Amsterdam Avenue, New York 
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AGENCIES. * 








THE FISK TEACHERS’ AGENCIES 


Reston, Mass., 2-A Park Street 
Now York, N. Vous 225 Fifth Ave. 
Syracuse, N. Y., 402 Dillays Bldg. 


®iteburgh, Pa., 549 Union Arcade Portland Ore., 604 Journal Bidg. 
Birmingham, Ala., 809 Tithe Bidg. 
Chicago, Ill, 28 E. Jackson Blvd. 
Denver, Col., 317 Masonic Temple 


Berkeley, Cal., 2161 Shattuck Ave. 
Los Angeles, Cal., 510 Spring St. 


Send for circular and registration form free. 
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educational board, founded by John 
D. Rockefeller, has made a giit of 
$500,000 to Vassar College to increase 
the salaries of its: faculty. In announc- 
ing this, the college vauthorities also 
announced a campaign to raise a total 
of $3,000,000. The following state- 
ment was issued by the Vassar Col- 
lege Endowment Fund :— 

“Three years ago the public rea- 
lized that college professors were 
grossly underpaid and all of the great 
educational institutions started to in- 
crease their endowments. Vassar 
waited until this year and has _been 
paying salaries far below those of any 
other college of like standard. 

“The general educational board has 
given Vassar $500,000 on condition 
that $1,500,000 more be raised within 
two years. The alumnae association 
has allotted itself to give this amount, 
but when the new scale of salaries 
comparable to other colleges was 
agreed upon, it was found that an ad- 
ditional $1,000,000 would be needed, 
and it was decided to seek this from 
those interested in women’s education 
and in Vassar. 

“The trustees, it is announced, are 
financing the entire campaign, so that 
no money raised need be used for ex- 
penses.” 


SOUTH DAKOTA. 

BROOKINGS. A twenty per cent. 
increase over. the enrollment figures 
for the corresponding period last 
school year is reported at the con- 
clusion ef the. second day’s registra- 
tion at South Dakota State College. 
Students afe still enrgtling in the 
college classes, vorational students. are 
still being sent to the institution by 
the Federal Board for Vocational 
Education, and the secondary School 
of Agriculture students will enroll 
October 31. 

A total enrollment of 1,112 students 
is shown in the registrar's summary 
for the last school year. Figures for 
the 1919-20 year were practically the 
same. 

HURON. The thirty-ninth annual 
session of the South Dakota Educa- 
tion Association will meet at Huron 
November 21, 22, and 23. The slogan 
of the meeting is Stabilizing the Pro- 
fession. Among the leading speakers 
are President Lotus D. Coffman, of 
the University of Minnesota; Presi- 
dent Aurelia Henry Reinhardt of 
Mills College, Oakland, California; 
Lee L. Driver, director of Rural edu- 
cation for the State of Pennsylvania; 
and Hugh S. Magill, field secretary 
of the National Education Association. 


WASHINGTON. 


To operate in 1922, the state will 


collect by direct levy $17,233,604 from 
the taxable property in Washington 
The cost of state government will ex- 
ceed that sum, for the levy is inde- 
pendent of such special taxes as the 
automobile tax, the tax on gasoline 
and various other license fees’ and 
other sources of revenue. 


Of the total of more than $17,000,- 
000 to be raised by direct levy, more 
than $9,000,000 will go for educa- 
tional purposes. The state levy will 
raise $6,286,457 for the public schools. 
It will further raise $2,765,332 for the 
institutions of higher learning—that 
is, for the university at Seattle, the 
state college at Pullman and the nor- 


mal schools at Bellingham, Cheney, 
Ellensburg and Centralia. 
For the university at Seattle the 


sum of $1,294,963 will be expended by 
the state, and for the state college at 
Pullman, $788,750. 

CENTRALIA. The outcome of the 
new State Normal School veto prop- 
osition has its bright side. The Cen- 
tralia Normal School Fund will be 
fully $125,000 a year when the next 
legislature meets to empower Presi- 
dent A. C. Roberts to open the school. 
There is already a campus of fifty- 
seven acres. President Roberts is 
spending the year in work at the State 
University both for professional 
study and in supervising the cadet 
teaching of the University seniors in 
the high schools of Seattle. 


The Story of a Fire. 


It was the vacation season and an 
automobile carrying a party of tour- 
ists stopped on a_ road that wound 
through a magnificent stand of Doug- 
las tr in eastern Washington. The 
travelers sat in rapturous admiration 
of the quiet forest scene and rhapso- 
dized over the great trees that col- 
umned their majestic beauty ads» far as 
the eye could.see. One of the men of 
the party«lit a contemplative cigarette 
and tossed the match to the side of 
the road. 

Half an hour later an airplane ;a- 
trol flying high~above the mountain 
range saw yellowish smoke ballooninz 
over the tree tops. He moved his 
control and turned in that direction. 
Upon the chart in the machine before 
him he located the fire approximately, 
then return quickly to a mountain 
fire station ten miles away. By wire- 
less telephone he called to the man in 





the station :— 
“Fire, twenty-six thirty-one, south- 
west.” 
Back came the instant reply :— 
“Twenty-six thirty-one. Haye it.’ 
Soon a dozen telephones over a 


hundred miles area were buzzing with 
the call “twenty-six thirty-one.” From 
his aerial perch the flying patrol could 


discern automobiles on many rodads 
hurrying to the fire. Along many 
trails crews of men on foot seemed 


to make exasperatingly slow progress 
in the same direction. In the mean- 
time the smoke grew into an enornm- 
ous yellowish white fog that screened 
the surrounding forests, and in the 
aerial patrol’s ears came the roar of 
conflagration punctuated by the boom- 
ing of falling trees. Where the wind 
blew the smoke away the patrol couil 
see the flames leaping from tree top 
to tree top. 


After what seemed an interminable 
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wait the patrol noted Various gangs 
ot men at work. They were con a 
ing that most terrifying, most ung - 
ernable and dangerous of all rebelii. 
ous elements— tne forest fire, For a 
day and a night and another da the 
battle waged. Grimy men black ; 
the charred trunks around them wee 
to the last Stages of exhatistion, 
tought on—cutting away underbrush: 
dynamiting logs and trees, beatin a 
the — slinking fringes of aiivdecian 
ground fire, shouting one to sabes 
above the cracking inferno of h os 
and smoke, panting like hunted me 
mals around the water barrels iiheds 
they slaked their thirst with the Selene 
warm liquid, but gaining, almost im 
perceptibly at first, yet gradually with 
greater certainty as the weary hou.s 
dragged on. And amid the confusion 
and crash of falling timber the veauaa 
and his foremen generaled the battle. 

Several days later a wide bervaa 
Scar lay upon the mountainside, ill 
smouldering in places where the’ « 
splinters of the charred 
pointed like accusing fingers 
sending out masses of yelloy 
smoke. The scar covered hundreds 
ot acres and -it would continue x 
smoulder and smoke for weeks while 
all about in the adjacent woos wal 
fire guards constantly vigilant to see 
that the enemy did not creep o t eer 
Strike again. ph 
And lar away the automobile tour 
its journeyed carefree and utterly 
unconcerned. At a sawmill ‘they 
stopped for a few minutes to watcn 
the logs in slow procession from the 
pond to the band saws. “What a 
shame, exclaimed the man with the 
cigarette, in a burst of sentimental 
revolt, “what a shame cut down 
these beautiful trees.” . 
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STATEMENT OF OW NERSHIP, 
MANAGEMENT, ETC. 
Required by the Act of Congress of 
August 24, 1912, 

Of the Journal of Education, pub- 


rie enemas at Boston, for October 


State. of Massachusetts, County of 

Suffolk, ss., before me, a justice of 
i ° . 

the Peace in and for the State and 


county aforesaid, personally appeared 
Henry R. French, who having been 
duly sworn according to law, deposes 
and says that he is the Business Man- 
ager of the Journal of Education, 
and that the following is to the best 
of his knowledge and belief a true 
Statement of the ownership, manage- 
ment of the aforesaid publication for 
the date shown in the above caption, 
required by the Act of August 24, 
1912, embodied in section 443, Postal 
Laws and Regulations, to wit: 


PF [That the names and-~ addresses 
of the publisher, editor, managing 
editor and business managers are:— 





SCHOOLS and COLLEGES 








S faTE NORMAL SCHOOL 
SALEM, MASS. Coeduca- 
tional. Prepares teachers for the 
elementary ‘school, for the junior 
high school, and for the commercial 
department of the high school. J. A. 
PITMAN, Principal. 
S TATE NORMAL SCHOOL, 
ERIDGEWATER, MASS. — 


Cotirse for teachers in Junior High 
Schools. A. C. BOYDEN, Principal. 
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5,000 Homes at $5,000 Each. 

To illustrate just one possibility of 
the proposed world disarmament, the 
cost of a single warship may be taken 
aS a comparative object lesson. Soine 
of the more moderate sized of these 
fighting machines cost $25,000,000 
each, and are obsolete and useless in 
a tew years, if not as soon as they are 
completed. ; Twenty-five million do!- 
lars would provide 5,000 houses worth 
$5,000 each, and these houses woud 
last many years longer than a war- 
ship, and would be a source of profit 
and well-being for the people, and of 
no annual expense to the government. 
Hasten the day when every govern- 
ment official and voter shall appre- 
ciate the meaning of these facts! 
Christian Science Monitor. 
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TEACHERS’ AGENCIES A * 
to New York to take a rural school came one of our teachers om 


FROM W ASHINGTO telegraph notice on September 26. We do not often attempt to 


place teachers before they are registered with us, but this time the call and the teacher came 
to us by the same mail and the fit was too obvious to be overlooked. A rural school in Mont- 
gomery county needed a teacher immediately—a rural teacher wrote from Wash- 
ington that she wanted a school immediately, that she had taught such schools 
four years, and held a rural renewable certificate. This with her excellent penman- 
ship and well-worded business letter T0 s0 that we recommended her and the district 
made her fitness convincing enough, superintendent wired her to come and begin 
work at once. She wrote us on September 28: “lam enclosing two dollars registration fee. 
I have written today for money to cover my commission, which wil! reach you no later than the 
last of this week. I hope this will be satisfactory to you. Thanking you for the prompt 
and kind attention I have received, 1 -am.’’ There are constantly places coming 
to hand from country, from town and from city schools, and we are NEW RK 
ready to bring back any teachers who wish to return from Washington to > 


THE SCHOOL BULLETIN TEACHERS AGENCY, C. W. BARDEEN, Manager 
313°321 East Washington Street, Syracuse, New York 


2 2 








25 East Jackson 


Albert Teachers’ Agency Boulevard, CHICAGO 


36th Year. You want the best service and highest salaried position. We 

are here with both. The Outlook for the teacher is interestingly told by 

an expert in our booklet, “Teaching as a Business.” Send for it. 

Other Offices: 437 Fifth Ave., New York; Symes Bidg., Denver, Cole,; 
Peyton Bidg., Spokane, Wash. 





ThePratt Teachers’ Agency 7° Fitth Avenue 


New York 
BRecommenés teachers te colleges, public end private schools. 


Advises parents about schools. WM.0O. PRATT, Mgr. 


MERICAN ::: TEACHERS’ AGENCY _ introduces to Collegne, 


and FOREIGN Schools and Fami 
superior Professors, Principals, Assistants, Tutors and 
Governesses, for every department of_instruction; recommends good Schoola 
to parents. Call on or address 


Mrs. M. J. YOUNG-FULTON, 28 Union Square, New York. 


j recommends teachers and bas filled hun- 
dreds of high grade positions (up te 
$5,000) with excellent teachers. Estab- 
lished 1889. No charge to employers, 
none for registration. if 








if you need s 
teacher forany desirable place or know 
wherea teacher may be wanted, address H. 8. Kellogg, 31 Union Square. New York. 


SGHERMERHOR 


Established 1855 





TEACHERS’ AGENCY A superior agency for 


superior people. We 

366 FIFTH AVENUE : : 
Between 34th and 35th Streets register only reliable 
New York City candidates. Services 


CHARLES W.MULFORD. Prog. free to school officials, 











\ TE find for teachers the kind of position desired and supply schools 
with the _ kind of teachers required. Send for enrollment blanks, 
no registration fee charged. 


GENERAL TEACHERS’ BUREA 
THE CORLEW TEACHERS’ 


RUFUS E. CORLEW 
Proprietor 


120 BOYLSTON STREET 
Telephone Beach 6606 


3246 Chestnut St., 
Philadelphia, Pa. 


AGENCY 


GRACE M. ABBOTT 
Manager 





BOSTON 11, MASS. 


ALBANY TEACHERS’ AGENCY, Inc. 


Supplies Schools and Colleges with Competent Teachers. Assists Teachers 
in Obtaining Positions. Send for Bulletin. 


HARLAN P, FRENCH, Pres, and Treas, W. W. ANDREWS, Sec’y 
81 Chapel! St., Albany, N. Y. 











We have unusual facilities for placing 


WINSHIP teachers in every part of the country 


TEACHERS’ 6 Beacon St. . j 
AGENCY 


Boston, Mass. 


ALVIN F. PEASE, 
Manager. 


Long Distance Telephone 
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McMURRY AND PARKINS | 
GEOGRAPHIES | 





These books are the culmination of 
a long period of growth and devel- 
opment. They follow a_ well- ) 
defined, well-established education 
# procedure with reference to the 
i i subject of geography. 


2 | The one great principle on which 
H the authors have _ consistently 
worked out the details of the series 
is that of adapting the materials of 
geography to the capacities of chil- 
dren instead of subordinating the 
child to a subject which hitherto 
has presented unusual difficulties. 





‘The Macmillan Company 


4 New York Atlanta San Francisco 
ih Boston Chicago Dallas 
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